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LUTHER.* 


EDITORIAL. 


N the night before Easter, in 1523, a country 

wagon was slowly making its way from Nimt- 
schen toward Torgau. It was managed by two 
stalwart Germans, who seemed to be something 
more than plain farmers. The wagon itself was 
of capacious dimensions, and piled up with bar- 
rels, empty to appearance. But that heavy move- 
ment of the team and the creak of the wheels 
betoken something more substantial than empty 
barrels. There is a freight of nuns for you, just 
escaped from the Augustinian convent. They are 
nine in number. 


tive of Dr. John Staupitz, Luther’s tutor; Eliza- 
beth von Canitz; the two sisters, Veronica and 
Margaretta von Zeschau, nieces of the late prior 
of the Augustines in Grimma; Laneta von Goh- 
litz; Eva Gross; and the two sisters, Eva and 
Margaretta von Schenfeld. 
We must remember that the reformation o 
Luther was now in full blast. 
had penetrated the dismal recesses of the cloister. 
These nuns had devoted themselves to the read- 


repute and a senator. When the cavalcade drew 


_ up to the door of the old convent at Wittenberg, 
' where Luther resided, he exclaimed aloud, “This 


Besides Catherine von Bora, the | 
party consisted of Margaretta von Staupitz, a rela- | 


is not my doing; but would to God I could, in 
this way, give liberty to enslaved consciences and 
empty the cloisters of their tenants! A breach is 
made however.” 

The eminent and noble family of Von Bora, 
from which Catherine was descended, had its resi- 
dence at Stein-Laussig, near Bitterfeld, in Meissen. 
The date of her birth has been preserved to us by 
a silver-gilt medal, which her husband gave her 
to wear round her neck, as was the custom in 
those days. On one side was seen a representa- 
tion of the brazen serpent with the wounded Is- 
raelites, and an inscription in Latin, purporting 
that the brazen serpent was a type of the crucified 
Savior; and on the other, Christ on the cross, 
with many figures, underneath which was writ- 
ten, “Christ died for our sins.” On the rim were 


: the words, “She was born on the 29th of January, 


| tyrdom than of marriage. 
The light of truth | 


ing of God’s word. How wide the difference be- | 


tween the Christian life, as revealed there, and 
the life they were compelled to lead! No won- 
der that they soon came to say to their friends, 
“Our continuance in the cloister is incompatible 
with the salvation of our souls.” 


in the year 1499.” 

Luther, at this time, had more thoughts of mar- 
So little, at all events, 
did he think of Catherine for a wife, that the 
poor girl was offered in marriage first to Baum- 
gertner, of Nuremberg, and afterward to Dr. 
Glatz, of Orlamund. The first of these declined 
Catherine; the second she declined to have. In- 
deed, he afterward made confession in a table 
conversation: “If I had wished, thirteen years 


ago, to be married, I would have taken Eva 


They had en- | 


treated help from their parents, from their friends. | 


Both had turned a deaf ear. They found help 
in two pious citizens of Torgau, Leonard Koppé 
and Wolff Tomitzb, the former a citizen of high 





*Eminent Women of the German Reformation. By 
Henry Merz. Translated hy Samuel Jackson. London; 
Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. Our article is in the main 
& condensation from the above work. 

Vout, XVIII.—37 


— * 


Schoenfeld, who is now the wife of Dr. Basilius, 
a Prussian physician. I was not fond of my Kate 
at that time, for I had a suspicion that she was 


| proud and haughty: but it was God’s good pleas- 
| ure that I should take pity on her; and, thank 
| God! I have made a good choice, for I have a 


pious and faithful wife, ‘in whom, as Solomon 


| says, ‘a man’s heart may safely rely,” ” 


Melancthon and Carlstadt were both married 
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in 1520, and had defended the marriages of the 
conventual clergy. The year following Luther 
writes to Spalatin : “Our Wittenberg people are for 
giving wives to the monks, but they shall not force 
one upon me.” But in a few years his opinions 
were so far modified that marriage was seriously 
contemplated by him. His sovereign, who fa- 
vored the Reformation, and his friends called 
upon him to confirm by deed the doctrine he had 
commended. To their advice the entreaties of 
his aged father were added. Then, too, the 
thonght came to him—marriage is the ordinance 
of God, celibacy is ordained by Rome. This 
thought determined him. Luther meditated mar- 
riage. But no sooner was it understood that his 
thoughts were turned toward Catherine von Bora 
than a powerful opposition arose. Schurff, the 
jurisconsult, said: “If that monk marries he will 
cause men and devils to shout with laughter, and 
bring ruin upon all he has hitherto effected.” His 
friends said, “Not this one, but another.” They 
feared lest the Reformation should be impeded 
by it; since it was an ancient saying that anti- 
christ was to be born from the union of a monk 
with a nun. But this opposition only made Lu- 
ther more determined. Lifting up his head he 
replied, “I’ll do it! I will play this trick to the 
world and the devil! I’ll content my father and 
marry Catherine !” 

Without mentioning his intention to his most 
intimate friends, Luther, on the 13th of June, 
1525, accompanied only by Bugenhagen, Cranach, 
and Apel, a lawyer, in order to avoid exciting at- 
tention, repaired to the house of Reichenbach, the 
town clerk, and sued for his foster-daughter Cath- 
erine. The latter was so taken by surprise, that 
she knew not whether he was in jest or earnest; 
but on seeing that it was the latter, she gave her 
consent. Soon after, Dr. Justus Jonas, with Cra- 
nach’s wife, made their appearance, and were 
present, with the other witnesses, at the marriage 
ceremony, which was performed by Bugenhagen 
at five o’clock in the evening—Luther being at 
that time forty-two, and Catherine twenty-seven 
years of age. 

As no preparation had been made on the wed- 
ding-day for the reception of guests, the day fol- 
lowing a few friends were invited to dinner. The 
authorities of Wittenberg sent their congratula- 
tions, with a present of various kinds, of wine. 
Whether rings were given and exchanged at the 
wedding we know not; for those which are else- 
where described were subsequently prepared by 


a 





the celebrated artist and friend of Luther, Albert 


still preserved in the library of Wolfenbiittel. 
According to the custom of those times, and in 
testimony of the marriage having been solem- 
nized, Luther, a fortnight after, publicly conducted 
his wife home; on which occasion he made a 
feast, to which several of his distant friends, as 
well as his parents, were invited. Among the 
guests were Spalatin, Koppé, and Amsdorf. 

Spalatin, the court-chaplain in Altenburg, was 
commissioned to procure some venison for him. 
John Pfister, afterward preacher at Fiirth, filled 
the office of cup-bearer. The town council had 
presented him with a cask of Einsbeck beer, and 
to the value of twenty guilders of Schreckenberg. 
At New-Year they also presented Madam Cathe- 
rine with a piece of Swabian linen, of the value 
of three dollars. The Elector doubtless sent suffi- 
cient venison, so that there was no want of any 
thing but of Melancthon, who was dreadfully 
alarmed at the affair. Luther, therefore, for the 
present avoided his company, as he had neglected 
his advice, which would only have delayed or 
hindered the marriage. 

This marriage, so singular in its origin, was a 
happy one. Both knew how much they possessed 
in each other. In order to be near her, Luther 
labored often at her side, or had her with him in 
his study. He regularly informed her of the 
progress of the Reformation, or at least so much 
of it as might afford her pleasure, and when ab- 
sent, wrote to her respecting it. He not unfre- 
quently read to her aloud, and occasionally also 
the writings of his opponents. In return, she re- 
minded him of any urgent business, particularly 
as regarded the letters that were to be answered. 
Her sympathy in all that concerned him he repaid 
by a similar participation in her affairs; listening 
kindly to all she had to say, and as appears from 
his letters, attending to many of her commissions 
on his journeys. But when he was engaged in 
important business he shut himself in, as on one 
occasion, when he did not show himself for three 
days together, during which she knocked with 
tears at every door, and at length had the lock of! 
his study opened by a smith. He was engaged 
in writing his Commentary on the Twenty-Second 
Psalm, and on her gently reproaching him for the 
anxiety he had occasioned her, he exclaimed, 
somewhat displeased at being thus disturbed, 
while pointing to the Bible, “ Dost thou suppose I 
am doing something wrong? Knowest thou not 
that I must work while it is called to-day ?” In 
his social pleasures, walks, and recreations in the 
country, she was his constant companion, as much 


Durer, of Nuremberg, at the request and expense | #8 was possible. When she was at work in the 
of Willibald Pirkheimer. One of these rings is | garden, he played with his children, or pointed 
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out the productions of his orchard to his friends. 
It was one of his delights to aid his Kate in her 
intellectual advancement, and especially in her 
knowledge of the word of God. She soon com- 
menced regular reading of the Bible, and in one 
of his letters he says that “she shows great earn- 
estness in the matter.” 

Their inward happiness cast its pure radiance 
over their outward circumstances, which were by 
no means brilliant. Luther had an income of 
two hundred florins. Till 1523 he had merely 
twenty-two dollars for his yearly salary. He in- 
herited from his father only two hundred and fifty 
florins. His apartment was adorned with a stove 
of a pyramidal form. The windows were formed 
of little round panes of glass with small sashes; 
the boarded ceiling was carved. On a niche be- 
tween two of the windows was a large bench, 
with two comfortable wooden seats, which were 
opposite to each other. In addition to this was a 
large plain family table with cross feet. This was 
the whole of the reformer’s furniture in his state- 
room, as preserved to this day. He was, however, 
assisted from time to time by his prince and his 
friends; so that he had a bare sufficiency. In the 
year 1536, the Elector John Frederick assigned 
him annually a hundred bushels of corn, malt 
sufficient for two brews of beer, and sixty fathoms 
of wood from the revenues of Wittenberg. John 
the Steadfast gave him, a year after his marriage, 
the Augustine Convent for his habitation; in ad- 
dition to which, he frequently made him presents 
of money, jewels, furniture, clothes, provisions for 
the kitchen and the cellar, which the contented 
man not unfrequently refused or returned. A per- 
son of rank, who was condemned to death for 
adultery and murder in 1537, thought he could 
propitiate Heaven by bequeathing five hundred 
and thirty dollars to Luther, and three hundred 
to Melancthon. Christian III, of Denmark as- 
signed Luther, toward the erd of his life, the sum 
of fifty dollars annually. 

Mr. Whipple, speaking of the domestic rela- 
tions of authors, says that whenever a noble spirit 
has been fortunate in his domestic relations, he 
has left testimonials in his writings that those hu- 
man affections, which are the monopoly of none, 
are more productive of solid happiness than 
wealth, or power, or fame. This is illustrated in 
the relation of Luther to Catherine von Bora. 
Her piety, animation, vivacity, and activity in the 
management of her household, rendered her a 
spouse after his own heart; and a thousand let- 
ters and expressions of his prove how worthy she 
was of him. For instance, in August, 1526, he 
writes as follows to his friend Stiefel—* Kate, my 


rib, sends you her greeting. Through mercy she 
is very well, and is complacent, obedient, and obli- 
ging in every respect, in a greater degree than I 
could have hoped for—God be thanked! So that 
I would not exchange my poverty for the wealth 
of Croesus.” While laboring at his Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, he exclaimed, “She 
is my epistle, to which I have betrothed myself: 
she is my Catherine von Bora!” And subse- 
quently, in 1538, to a friend, “If I were a young 
man, I would rather die than marry a second 
time, although a queen were offered me after my 
Kate. I could not have a more obedient wife, 
unless I had one hewed out of stone.” In his 
Table Talk he says, “That is quite a sufficient 
reason why I should love and esteem her, because 
she possesses faith, and conducts herself honora- 
bly, as becomes a chaste and pious wife; all 
which, when duly considered, is enough to make 
one easily overcome any unpleasantness that may 
occur, and triumph over discord and disunion, 
which Satan is wont to stir up between married 
people.” “I value her more than the kingdom 
rof France and the Venetian Government; for the 
Lord has given and presented me with a pious 
wife.” “It is a high favor and gift of God to 
have a pious, kind, devout, and domestic consort, 
with whom one may live peaceably, and to whom 
one may confide all one’s property, all that one 
has, and even one’s body and life.” “Kate, thou 
hast a pious husband, who loves thee. Thou art 
an empress. I thank God! But for such a state 
a pious and religious person is requisite.” “I 
love my Kate; yea, I love her more than myself, 
which is certainly true; for I would rather die 
than that she and the children should die.” “A 
wife is a friendly and amiable companion for life. 
God has granted to good and discreet wives great 
virtues, which far exceed other minor faults and 
deficiencies. Hence there is not a more lovely, 
amiable, or pleasing connection, fellowship, and 
social union, than exists in a good and suitable 
marriage.” 

That which increased the happiness of this 
marriage was the birth of six children, which Lu- 
ther regarded as a blessing from the Lord. He 
was an extremely tender father, and the many 
expressions on record of his susceptible and affec- 
tionate heart render him particularly worthy of 
our esteem. But with the high ideas he pos- 
sessed of the end for which mankind was created, 
he was necessarily strict in the education of his 
children, and in forcibly repelling the develop- 
ment of that which was evil in them. Though 
Catheriné perfectly agreed with him with regard 
to the end to be obtained, yet, under the influence 
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of maternal feelings, she occasionally sought to 
soften his mode of treatment. Still she did not 
remain blind to any faults that were committed, 
and the beneficial results of the education which 
the children received showed that the parents had 
not mistaken the proper means. 

John, the first-born, saw the light of this world 
on the 7th of June, 1526, and Luther often men- 
tions this boy in his letters with paternal delight. 
The friends of the family were also fond of him, 
and he was never without a letter when his father 
was absent from home. But when John was dis- 
obedient on one occasion, Luther refused to see 
him for three days together; for, as he expressed 
himself, he would rather have a dead son than a 
disobedient one. His mother, Dr. Jonas, and Dr. 
Teutleben, were obliged to intercede for him, be- 
fore he yielded to the boy’s entreaties to be for- 
given. In 1542 John entered the preparatory 
school at Torgau, studied jurisprudence at Wit- 
tenberg and Koenigsberg, filled an office in the 
Electoral Chancery, but afterward entered the 
service of Duke Albert, of Prussia, and died at 
Keenigsberg on the 28th of October, 1575. 

Elizabeth, born 10th of December, 1527, died 
on the 3d of August in the following year. This 
was the first painful stroke inflicted on the hearts 
of the parents. “Elizabeth’s decease,” writes 
Luther, “has caused me almost an effeminate 
grief; but she has preceded us through death into 
life with Christ.” And with these words he sought 
to comfort himself and his distressed consort. 

Magdalena, born on the 4th of May, 1529, had 
attained her fourteenth year, and was dear to her 
parents as the apple of their eyes, when she was 
torn from them by death on the 20th of October, 
1542. It was a heavy blow, but Luther received 
it as became a Christian, and when the child was 
buried he said, “My daughter is now provided 
for, both as to soul and body. We Christians 
have no reason to complain; we know that so it 
must be.” He sought to comfort his wife with 
similar expressions, but she refused to be com- 
forted. At length she was consoled by a dream. 
The night before Magdalena’s decease, she thought 
she saw two beautifully-dressed youths, who con- 
ducted her daughter to a wedding. Melancthon 
told her those were angels, sent to fetch her to 
the heavenly marriage. 

Martin, born the 7th of November, 1531, in- 
herited all the parental tenderness which he would 
have shared with his sister Magdalena, had she 
survived; and Luther himself confessed an in- 
creasing fondness for the younger children. 
this feeling was suppressed when his son’s best 





But | 


studied divinity; but retired from it subsequently 
into private life on account of illness. In 1560 
he married Anna, the daughter of Burgomaster 
Heilinger, of Wittenberg; and died without issue 
on the 3d of March, 1565. 

Paul, born the 28th of January, 1533, mani- 
fested very superior abilities; and followed both 
his own inclination and his father’s wish in study- 
ing medicine. When he was twenty years of age 
he married Anna, the daughter of Veit von War- 
beck, vice-chancellor of Saxony, and was ap- 
pointed physician to John Frederick II, duke of 
Gotha. In 1568 he entered the service of Joa- 
chim II, of Brandenburg, who appointed him 
councillor; but from 1571 he attached himself to 
the service of the Elector Augustus, and his suc- 
cessor Christian I, at Dresden. He was much es- 
teemed by the former, and became sponsor to his 
children. But the subsequent Calvinistic contro- 
versies induced him to retire into private life. 
He died on the 8th of March, 1593, and his race 
became extinct in 1759. 

Margaret, the last fruit of this marriage, came 
into the world in 1534. On the 5th of August, 
1555, she married George von Kurheim, a Prus- 
sian councillor, and heir of Knauten. Of nine 
children, the result of this happy union, only three 
survived. 

We have not yet spoken of the personal ap- 
pearance of the spouse of Luther. The portrait 
of her which accompanies this sketch reveals an 
intensely German countenance, marked with prac- 
tical sense and good temper. Erasmus speaks of 
her as being “wondrous fair,” yet we apprehend 
she had little claim to personal beauty, aside from 
the graces of heart and intellect. Mr. Merz says 
that several portraits of her, especially those by 
Cranach, Luther’s friend, taken at different peri- 
ods of her life, show that she was of middle size, 
oval countenance, bright and lively eyes, smooth 
and cheerful forehead, a somewhat short nose, her 
lips a little protruding, and rather high cheek- 
bones. She had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
superior or learned education, but she was sensi- 
ble, docile, and possessed great simplicity; was 
well experienced in domestic matters, and very 
expert at her needle. There was formerly at 
Wittenberg a neatly-worked likeness of Luther in 
silk, by her hand; and in Luther’s room are still 
shown several other works and specimens of her 
skill. 

The later events in this interesting history we 
must reserve for another number. Her character 
and history to the latest hour and the last act of 
life vindicated the choice of Luther, and showed 


interests were concerned. At his father’s wish he | her to be a woman worthy of the great reformer. 
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THEODORA. 


BY J. M’NAIR. 
N a cottage, almost in the forest, lived an old 
blind man, who, in his weary age, could scarce 

support himself upon his staff, as Sabbath after 
Sabbath he tottered to the house of God. In his 
once vigorous limbs the blood flowed so chillily 
that the summer sun could scarce warm them as 
he sat in his humble dwelling. But ever at his 
cide, like a ministering angel, was a little girl of 
nine years. She was the old man’s grandchild, 
and hers were blue eyes, and golden curls, and 
a soft, low voice, like a ring-dove’s sweetest tones. 
She called the old man father; and often as he 
sat in the door he would call her by the holy 
name Theodora, and she would ever answer, “ Yes, 
father, I am here.” 

The summer breezes bore along her laughter, 
and the autumn saw her smile; but autumn 
brought no golden grain, no purple grapes, and no 
ripe fruits for the old man and the child. The 
winter came and the face of the little one grew 
haggard, and she looked ever aweary though un- 
complaining; but the old man slumbered in his 
chair. Ofttimes in the cold, desolate hut he 
would have fair dreams, and one day, as this 
righteous man slept, he dreamed of paradise and 
smiled, and woke but in the presence of the King 
of kings, while the little angel of his life lay at 
his feet in the sleep that cold and famine bring. 
Neighbors found them there and buried the grand- 
sire with the smile on his face, but they aroused 
the girl and cared for her tenderly. Seldom she 
spoke, but faded away in silent loneliness. When 
the spring days grew long and beautiful she re- 
vived not, but lay quietly happy on her little bed 
talking with spirits from the unseen land. One 
morning, as she lay there, God called her out of 
heaven, and she started up, as was her wont, when 
she heard that blessed name, “Theodora,” and 
answered, “ Yes, father, I am here!” Then she 
fell back in her pale beauty, and when they went 
to her they knew that her pure soul had gone 
forth to greet the morning Sun that rose for man 
benighted in the holy east. 


a 


A DEEP PHILOSOPHY. 


A urrtLe philosophy inclineth men’s minds to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion; for while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no further; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Provi- 
dence and Deity. 





THE MUSIC OF THE WINDS AT NIGHT 
BY ANNIE E. HOWE, 


WEN the dusky shades of evening 
Gather o’er the face of day, 
And the rich and radiant sunlight 
Sinks ’mid crimson clouds away; 
O ’t is sweet to sit and listen 
To the night winds, sad and lone, 
As they murmur round my casement 
In a gentle undertone! 


Every murmur, low and solemn, 
Stealing through my window-pane, 
Seems like some beloved one breathing 
Q’er my heart a farewell strain ; 

Or ’t is like a spirit sighing— 
A spirit weary, seeking rest, 

Or like mournful plaints of flowers, 
When the day-god seeks the west. 


Then my fancy soaring higher 
Says, the holy angel-band 

That our kind and heavenly Father 
Sendeth from the happy land, 

To watch o’er us while we ’re sleeping, 
Are breathing forth in plaintive moan 

Their sorrow that the day departed 
With the wrongs that we had done. 


Then again I hear it humming, 
In a soft, harmonious strain, 

And I fancy ’t is the angels 
Breathing forth a glad refrain 

O’er some worn and weary spirit 
Rising to its wished-for home ; 

To that land beyond the shadows, 
There ’mid fadeless bowers to roam. 


Sweet the music breathed by harp-strings, 
Stealing on the evening air; 

Sweet the music made by church-bells, 
Calling worshipers to prayer. 

But not Art’s divinest music 
Ever yields such pure delight, 

As the winds around my casement 
Breathing music in the night. 





——_—__4 Be 


MUSIC AT NIGHTFALL. 
BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 
Last night I sat in the door-way, 
While the shadows were falling dim, 
And I heard a voice so bird-like 
Singing an evening hymn. 
Mellow and sweet was the cadence, 
As borne through the vaporous air, 
And I thought ’t was the voice of Rosa, 
For Rosa is gentle and fair. 


But the child approached soon after, 
And I saw, as she passed the gate, 
*T was the negro’s swarthy daughter— 

Malformed and maltreated Kate. 


Thus heathen fables tell us, 
Not all gifts to one belong; 
And she who in beauty excelleth, 
May yield to another in song. 
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LITTLE MAY. 
BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 


Farr little May one summer day 
Went through the woodland near, 
And tripped alone by brook and stone 

Without a thought of fear, 
Though she had never known the way 
Until she found it out that day. 


Beyond the wood a path she took 
That to the meadow led, 
And there she saw with book in hand 
A man with hoary head. 
His smile was sweet, his eyes were blue; 
He said, “ Young lady, who are you?” 


“T’m little May—from home I came 
To take a summer walk ; 
May I sit down upon the bank? 
I'd like with you to talk. 
What book is that within your hand? 
Can I its meaning understand ?” 


“Sweet lady, ’t is a blessed book 
Which makes my old eyes see, 

In that calm sky that lies above, 
A glorious company. 

Three children have I living there, 

And I expect their home to share.” 


Said little May with wondering eyes, 
“ And will it show to me, 

O, good old man! as well as you, 
That glorious company ?” 

“Sweet lady, yes, the sight is one 

That may by any eye be won.” 


“Please read the book here by the brook ;” 
And so the old man reud, 

Sweet words that made her wonder much, 
And then she softly said, 

“T did not know there was a place 

Where we could see the Savior’s face.” 


“He once came down, dear child,” he said, 
“ And died for you and me.” 

“Why did he die?” “That we might join 
A glorious company.” 

And then the old man read his book, 

While still ran on the little brook. 


He read how Jesus put his arms 
Around each little child, 

And how, with hand upon their head, 
In accents sweet and mild, 

He blessed every li‘tle form 

By loving mothers gently borne. 

And little May full many a day 
Went through the woodland lone, 

And always found the good old man 
Upon his mossy stone, 

And by the little chiming brook 

He read from his delightful book. 

* . * * 

*T is Sabbath day, and little May 
Uprises from her bed; 

“T must not sleep too long to-day, 
For thus the old man said, 

‘Sleep not away the holy day, 

’T is blessed time to read and pray.’” 





So little May put on her clothes, 
And after early prayer 
She to a dainty garden spot 
Doth pleasantly repair. 
And there beneath a spreading rose 
Her seat the little maiden chose. 


The dew was on the fragrant thyme, 
And on the pale sweet brier, 

Which far above the lowly porch 
Climbed higher and yet higher. 

It was so sweet she stood by it 

To pluck herself a little bit. 


She took the Bible then to spell 
Her Sunday lesson over, 
While sported round her gay and glad 
Bold Tiger and kind Rover. 
And then they crept close to the ehild 
And laid beside her still and mild. 


All living things did love sweet May, 
The birds sang sweeter near her, 

While slowly in the book she spelt, 
The book owned by her brother. 

It was the same delightful book 

The old man read her by the brook. 


But of her own no book had May, 

Nor father, nor dear mother; 
They died before she ever knew 

How well they both did love her. 
But now she raised her eyes on high, 
And thought she saw them in the sky. 


She had not one to speak of Christ, 
And in his way instruct her, 
Till seated on a mossy rock 
She found her kind preceptor. 
And then to hear him read did May 
Go through the meadow every day. 


And now within her rosy bower 
She thought she was alone, 
But there were angels watching near 
The little orphaned one, 
And loving faces might be seen 
Between those branches lithe and green. 


Not you nor I could see their forms, 
For we are only clay, 

But such behold the blessed ones 
Who have become as they ;* 

How tenderly they looked that day 

Upon our darling little May ! 


Her golden ringlets swept the book, 
Her finger touched the page, 

That told how Jesus stood and blessed 
Those of an early age. 

“T hope he will bless mo to-day, 

T love him so,” said little May. 


The prayer was heard, the spirit fled! 
And there with folded hands she lay, 
And smiling lips, and loving eyes, 
Our darling little May. 
The frail and brittle shrine was riven, 
And little May had gone to heaven. 





*“But are as the angels of God in heaven.” Matthew 


xxii, 30. 
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The dogs were licking her cold hands, 
They seemed to grieve beside her; 

They loved their little mistress well, 
Poor Rover and bold Tiger. 

And there so calm and still she lay, 

Our precious little darling May. 


——@o — ——_ 


FORGOTTEN. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


ALL in white the babe is dressed 
For the grave so chilly; 

Violets on her sinless breast, 
In her hand a lily. 

As the mother, fainting, shrinks 
From the mystic token, 

In her bitter woe she thinks 
That her heart is broken. 


Soon the holy Comforter 
Soothes her with evangels, 

Saying, “ Wherefore weep for her? 
She is with the angels !” 

And dim Time, with Lethe balm, 
Ever dropping slowly, 

Heals her wounds with blessed calm, 
And with silence holy. 


Where the pretty baby sleeps 
Tall green grass creeps over; 

Richly in its waving deeps 
Blooms the purple clover. 

And the mother’s healed heart, 
Filled with new affections, 

Scarcely keeps the lost one part 
In its recollections. 


Suddenly the bride to death 
Her young bloom surrenders ; 
Dies while yet her wedding-wreath 
Wears its snow-white splendors; 
And her lover stands alone 
By the solemn river, 
Thinking that the light has gone 
From his life forever. 


But the days that come and go, 
Measuring out existence, 
Set between him and his woe 
Their slow-widening distance, 
Till at length another bride 
To his home is taken, 
And upon the lone hill-side 
Is the grave forsaken. 


Stricken in his haughty prime 
Low the strong man lieth, 

As an oak in summer-time, 
Lightning-blasted, dieth. 

Bells are tolled, and prayers are said, 
Bards their tributes warble, 

And above his buried head 
Towers memorial marble. 


But stern Time, with leveling hand 
All distinctions humbles, 

And the monument to sand 
Slowly sinks and crumbles, 





Till the youth of after days, 
Singing, o’er it passes, 

Seeing naught but sheep that graze 
On the mountain grasses. 


So with us. When we have passed 
Through the grave’s dark portals, 

Naught can make our memory last 
In the hearts of mortals, 

We shall die; and years will go, 
Softly, swiftly fleeing, 

Till no trace on earth will show 
That we e’er had being. 


Yet our God remembereth where 
Ali his children slumber, 
Though their scattered ashes are 
As the sands in number. 
Knowing this, we calmly must, 
When death’s sleep o’ertakes us, 
Close our eyes in quiet trust 
Till our Father wakes us. 


———__*0e——_——_ 


MESSIAH’S REIGN. 
BY BEV. C. BABCOCK. 


Haru! joyful morn! 
A child is born— 
A son to us given! 
The morning star— 
Shining afar— 
The Lord of earth and heaven! 


Bright angels bring, 
On rapid wing, 

Good news for all the earth, 
And shout for joy, 
Without alloy, 

The great Redeemer’s birth. 


Let earth rejoice, 
And lift her voice 
In lofty songs of praise; 
O’er land and sea 
His name shall be 
The glory of our race! 


O’er pagan night 
There breaks a light, 
With healing in ite wings; 
From Zion’s mount 
A gushing fount 
Life and salvation brings. 


As genial showers, 
And blooming flowers, 
Messiah’s reign shall be ;. 
Good-will and peace 
Shall still increase 
O’er all the earth and sea. 


O! happy race, 
Who share the grace 
Through Jesus freely given; 
Praise ye the Lord 
With one accord, 
Ye hosts of earth and heaven! 
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“MAY I BUT SAFELY REACH MY HOME ;” 
OR, A DAY’S EXCURSION. 
BY HARRIET N. BABB. 


HE little bell sounded for evening prayers at 
an earlier hour than usual, because so many 
of us were tired and wished to go to bed. As 
the family group assembled around that large 
open fireplace where the great logs of wood were 
blazing and crackling, more than one of us gazed 
into the glowing coals and solaced ourselves with 
a secret hope that the devotions would be brief 
that night, for we fancied ourselves too weary to 
obtain any benefit from either reading or prayers. 
The silver-haired sire in his large arm-chair com- 
menced singing a hymn familiar to us all. At 
first we scarcely heeded it, but when in trembling 
tones he enunciated, 
“Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall! 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all !” 
our attention was chained, the words struck us 
with a new force; we now wondered that we could 
have sung them so often without thinking of their 
beauty; and how heartily we joined in repeating 
the lines— 
“May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all !” 

“O, it is so blessed to be safe at home!” we 
thought. Our earthly home, with its grateful 
warmth and loving hearts, was then uppermost in 
our minds, and the tears rolled down more than 
one pair of youthful cheeks as we thought “safe 
at home! We have safely reached our home!” 
for all day long we had been wandering through 
ice, and snow, and mud, so cold and weary, but, 
worse than all, so anzious and troubled lest it 
should grow dark before we found the right road, 
and we have to stay out all night. We had left 
home at early dawn to meet a merry party of 
friends ten miles distant, intending to dine with 
them and return by sundown. Hastening through 
our early breakfast we sprang upon our saddles 
and arranged ourselves comfortably for a long 
ride. We looked forward to a day of unalloyed 
pleasure, and no one dreamed of our finding only 
anxiety and suffering. “Good-by! Good-by !” 
we shouted joyfully, and we set off on a brisk 
canter. Our well-fed horses snuffed the keen 
morning air, tossed their heads, and seemed to re- 
joice in motion as much as their young riders; 
while we, catching brightness and hope from the 
golden and rose-colored hues of the eastern hori- 





zon, chatted, laughed, and sung, changed our es- 
forts and ran races, exhibiting the spirit of our | 


horses and our own skill in riding in ways that 
would have made our mothers tremble and per- 
haps even our fathers turn pale, could they have 
seen us. Thus we were as happy and as free 
from care as any group of young people I have 
ever seen. Then we talked of the company we 
were to meet, criticised some of the young ladies, 
and “took off” some of the young gentlemen, 
and yet winding up with the acknowledgment 
that, notwithstanding these weak points, they 
were “first-rate company, and we liked them.” 

After going about six miles we were to leave 
the pike and take what was called “a dirt road,” 
which would lead us, we were told, through a 
beautiful section of country, woodland pastures, 
hills, and dales; and though we felt that, had 
the season been spring or summer instead of 
winter, all things would have seemed more at- 
tractive, yet we all resolved to find as many 
beauties in a winter landscape as possible, and to 
return home with glowing accounts of our excur- 
sion. “Can ’t we get up some wonderful adven- 
tures to give interest to our recitals ?’ asked one. 
“Suppose we were to espy a bear in the woods, 
or fall in with robbers!” cried another. “Or lose 
ourselves and have to stay out all night!” sug- 
gested another. 

“OQ, brother Charles, are you very sure you 
know the road ?” asked Ella T., for he had volun- 
teered to be our guide. “Why, what matter if 1 
should not, my brave little sister ?’ he asked with 
a twinkle of his handsome eye. 

*“O, because we should be Jost and never reach 
home again! Tell me, do you surely know the 
way ?” 

“Of course he does, Ella, he ’s only trying to 
tease you! Do n’t be worried, but come and ride 
by me, I ’m tired of my beau.” 

“Then I ’ll fall behind and smoke a cigar,” 
said my cousin Jim. 

“And then J 7 report to your mother that you 
are yielding to habits of dissipation,” I said; “ you 
know she does n’t allow you to smoke at home.” 

“But her ‘allowance’ does n’t affect me when 
here on the high road any more than when I am 
at college,” he said, lighting his cigar. 

“Tam afraid then you are on the high road to 
ruin, cousin Jim,” spoke up Ella, so timid in 
physical danger, yet always so fearless in defense 
of right principles. “You are in very great peril, 
cousin, if you have really learned not to care for 
your mother’s wishes when out of her sight.” 

“Good little girl,” he said, riding up and pat- 
ting her on the shoulder. Ella urged up her 
horse, declaring there was contamination in the 
breath of that cigar so long as he smoked it by 
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stealth, and in opposition to the wishes of his 
mother. I dashed on after her, and with chat 
and laughter we beguiled the way. The dirt 
road was, as we girls said, “awful,” and in vain 
we gathered up our long riding skirts to keep 
them from being soiled. I watched Charles’s 
face, and saw that it began to wear a puzzled, 
troubled look. “It ’s so long since I ’ve been 
over this road that I had forgotten it was so bad,” 
he said, “ but I guess it will only be so for a little 
way. See, yonder is a hill. When we get upon 
higher ground it will be less muddy!” But when 
we had climbed the hill our guide looked in be- 
wilderment at the surrounding country. There 
was no house in sight and no sign of civilization 
any where, only one vast expanse of mud and 
desolation. “It is time we were there,” said one 
and another. “The sooner we go on the sooner 
we shall arrive.” “Perhaps not,” I could not help 
saying, “perhaps we are only going further from 
the place of our destination.” 

“Do n’t you begin to grow nervous. I depend 
on your courage, if any thing goes amiss,” said a 
voice at my side. “Do you think we have the 
right road?’ I asked softly. “Certainly, what 
other road could we have?’ he answered with 
forced gayety, but even he turned pale when on 
emerging from the woods we found our way lay 
through a deep, rapid stream. We halted on its 
banks; for aught we knew it might be the river of 
death to some of us. 

“TI had forgotten there was this stream to 
cross,” said Charles, after a pause. He was evi- 
dently confused. 

“O let us go back !” cried Ella. 

“Nonsense, keep close to me, and if I get 
through alive you shall too.” 

“Tsay, with Ella, let us go back !” 

“What! when we are almost there? I re- 
member now there is a little stream just back of 
Mr. Stamford’s house; this must be the same one, 
only swollen by the rains. Gather up your 
dresses, girls, and follow!” and he plunged in. 
“Let us see who is bravest among you!” Seeing 
us still hesitate, he added, “Or shall I ride on and 
tell them that you came as far as ‘the branch’ 
and then turned back rather than endure a little 
cold water?” We urged our horses in, but the 
water was deep, and we found it a vain effort to 
try to preserve our dresses from getting wet. We 
even drew our feet up over the top of the saddle, 
but that did not keep them dry. “O dear! I 
can’t guide my horse any longer, my head swims 
$0. 
seized the rein, while Jim supported her shiver- 
ing, trembling form. “Cheer up,” said Charles, 


“we must soon be there now, and the bright fires 
and warm dinner will be doubly relished !” 

“T should relish dry clothes more than any thing 
else just now,” said Julia, with an attempt at 
sportiveness which her chattering teeth rendered 
rather distorted. - 

“There, we have crossed the mighty deep; 
now for a dash up this bank and we shall soon 
see the house!” But, alas! no house was in 
sight, and the road was becoming more and more 
heavy. To add to our discomfort it was begin- 
ning tosnow. “Have they moved their house to 
the end of the world?’ said Charles impatiently. 
“TI can’t stand this any longer, boys; if you will 
take care of the girls Ill dash ahead and see if 
I can find any signs of a habitable world. Ride 
as slowly as you like, and I ’ll come back to meet 
you and report my discoveries. Keep up your 
spirits, and I ’1l soon be back with good news.” 

“Keep up our spirits,” indeed! A more for- 
lorn, dejected set I never saw. “O, how I wish 
we were safe at home!” sighed poor Ella, and the 
thoughts of home proved too much for our forti- 
tude. Lost, and cold, and hungry, no wonder 
that we girls all cried. Why, the very clouds 
above us seemed to be shedding those snowy 
tears out of pure sympathy for us. What seemed 
to us “an age” but was in reality less than an 
hour elapsed, and Charles came riding toward us, 
waving his cap in the air and shouting, “Hurra 
for a fire and a dinner!” Our courage reviveds 
and we hurried on. Before long we espied a 
miserable cabin; to it Charles conducted us. 
“This is not Mr. Stamford’s house !” 

“No, my friends, we have got upon the wrong 
road; thanks to your having had such a bright 
guide as myself! We must give up for this day 
all thoughts of seeing Mr. Stamford’s and of en- 
joying their hospitality, and this is the next best 
| substitute I can provide for you, in fact the only 
| house within three miles. But they have agreed, 
‘for a certain consideration,’ to furnish us with 
dinner and dry clothes. So come in all of you 
/and be made as comfortable as possible. Look 

upon me as your host, and let me welcome you to 
| the best my hut affords.” 
| 4A pretty good speech for a man in my des- 
| perate condition, was it not ?” he asked mischiev- 
ously as he helped us to dismount and led us into 
a large kitchen, the mysteries of which he had 
solved half an hour before. It was a rude-look- 
| ing place enough, and rough people there, but the 
| large fire looked cheering, and we pulled off our 





O, I am falling!” cried Ella, Her brother | wet riding dresses as best we could and sat down 


| on the rude stools placed for us, Charles assisting 
_ in the disrobing, and all the time chatting as gay.y 
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as if among the merry party we had set out to 
meet. He seemed resolved to leave us no time 
to reflect on our forlorn condition, and his kind- 
ness and bustling care, in connection with his 
long-winded speeches, produced just the effect he 
desired—peals of laughter from even the most 
weary of us all. The woman of the house 
brought us dry stockings; and though of such 
dimensions that we could have put two feet into 
one, were very glad of them. Taking off the wet 
ones was no easy task, and Charles—do n’t be 





shocked, most fastidious reader—seeing how stiff _ 


and cold we were, insisted upon doing it for us, 
and I, for one, was grateful for the attention. 
“Scapegrace,” as we sometimes thought him, 
there were streaks of womanly tenderness about 


him, and, as he chafed our cold feet and arrayed | 


them in those thick, warm stockings, no mother 
could have seemed to do it more appropriately. 
That done, he busied himself about the dinner, 
coming back every few moments to make some 
funny or flattering speech to us. “Let us hurry 
all we can with the dinner, they are so hungry,” 
he said to the woman, and suiting the action to 
the words he piled up the chips under the vari- 
ous kettles till they sang a song that was very 
pleasant to our ears. Then I heard him say to 
her, “Can’t we have some hot coffee ? it will re- 
fresh the girls so! here, let me grind it.” 

“La, sir, it’s mighty hard work; wait till my 
man comes in, he allers grinds it for me !” 

“If he can do it I guess I can,” said our gal- 
lant escort, and sitting down on a large block of 
wood he took the square coffee-mill between his 
knees, and, as he turned the handle round and 
round, that, too, seemed music. “Now, my good 
woman, an egg.” 

I looked on in wonder as he broke it into a 
bowl, beat it, stirred in the ground coffee some 
cold water, and, again beating it hard, transferred 
it to a tin coffee-pot, which he first carefully 
rifised out. Pouring water on it from the now 
boiling kettle, he set it on a bed of coals, and 
watched it with a look of the most intense satis- 
faction. 

A moment more and the most refreshing aroma 
greeted our senses. 








The old woman, meanwhile, | 


was busy setting the table, and we all laughed to | 


see how, as soon as her back was turned, Charles 
would rearrange every thing she put on it. Not 
one moment of rest did he allow himself; for as 


soon as those anxieties were over, he went out to | 


look after our horses. As I sat there inhaling the 


odor of the dinner and enjoying the warmth, I | 
fell into a refreshing doze; all my companions did , 
the same, and the call to dinner found us more . 


rested than one could imagine. Bacon, Irish pota- 
toes, and corn-bread were the delicacies placed 
before us, instead of the oysters, venison, and tur- 
keys we had anticipated at Mr. Stamford’s; but 
we were glad of any food ; and then that delicious 
coffee which, thanks to Charles, had been added 
to our bill of fare, how it warmed and exhilarated 
us! Charles was still so attentive and entertain- 
ing that we could not help forgiving his careless- 
ness in having led us astray. As we left the 
table in a more genial mood than we approached 
it, he made a humble apology, in which he 
blamed himself quite as severely as we could 
have done, and wound up by touchingly asking 
us to be merciful and pardon him. His sister 
kissed him affectionately, and then, something of 
his old humor coming back, he declared that all 
who, from their hearts, forgave him should seal 
that forgiveness with a kiss, and even the most 
prudish of us complied with the request. Then 
James and George, under pretense of doing the 
same, rubbed their mustaches upon his nose and 
cheeks till he was forced to call out, “No more 
testimonials of forgiveness, gentlemen, if you 
please !” 

We all laughed heartily, and so were warmed 
and cheerful as we mounted our horses to return 
home; but O how dreary the long way seemed to 
us! It was still snowing, and we knew that it 
would be impossible to reach home before night. 

“O, if only that ‘awful stream’ were crossed !” 
we said’; “is there no way of avoiding it ?” 

“Yes, I ’ve been inquiring about that,” replied 
Charles, “and they say there is a wagon track 
which winds about and avoids all but a little 
branch, which a child could leap over, but the 
snow has covered the track, so I ’ve hired this 
boy to come along and show us the way. Get 
up behind me, my little man.” 

“How he thinks of every thing!” whispered 
the fond sister to me as we started. 

“Yes, this day’s experience has taught him 9 
lesson he will not soon forget, I fancy.” 

“Do you think they will be angry with him at 
home ?” she asked again. 

“No, not when they see us coming back all 
safe,” I said, as we quickened our pace to keep 
up with the others. The boy conducted us, as 
he had promised, around the stream, received our 
thanks and a half dollar from Charles, and turned 
back. Then we urged up our horses, that we 
might reach home before any anxiety had been 
awakened respecting us. Charles, still bent on 
entertaining us, shouted out funny anecdotes, or 
sung snatches of comic songs, but for all that the 
way seemed very long, and we grew tired and 
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were tormented with a hundred fears lest we 
should miss the road again. “O, if we only get 
home once more I shall never want to leave it to 
go any where !” was the feeling of more than one 
of us. 

And here we were at last within sight of home, 
the bright lights gleaming from every window; 
how we hailed them! We could see the dancing 
of the flames from the large fire in the sitting- 
room, and how the sight cheered us! 


“O, blessed thought, safe, safe at home !” 


All the anxieties and troubles of the day were 
as nothing then. Do you wonder that in family 
worship we were prepared to appreciate the force 
of those beautiful words, 

“ Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall! 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all!” 

The singing over, my father read to us of that 
home in the better land where they shall know 
no more sorrow, nor pain, nor weariness; and 
kneeling down he besought the Lord that we 
might all so live that when the cares, and trials, 
and joys of life’s pilgrimage were over we should 
find ourselves safe in our heavenly home. 

Our hearts followed him in that prayer as they 
had never done before, and in the solitude of our 
own rooms they were again lifted up in earnest 
supplication to Him who alone is able to redeem 
us from sin and death. 

Years have passed since that adventure. We 
young people have become old, and of the cares, 
responsibilities, and sorrows of life we have had 
our full share. But whatever disturbs qur spirit 
here we can look forward with joy and peace to 
that safe home which our precious Redeemer has 
prepared for us. When we are all met together 
talking over “old times,” I can see glimpses as it 
were of the once reckless Charles, the defiant 
James, the timid Ella, etc., in the dignified men, 
and the matronly, home-loving women; while 


we love to close our seasons of social intercourse | 


by blending our voices in those words, 


“Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall! 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all!” 


9 QO 


GREAT MINDS. 


Great minds had rather deserve cofemporane- 
ous applause, without obtaining it, than obtain 
without deserving it; if it follow them it is well, 
but they will not deviate to follow it. 


| and “belief in omens and prognostics.” 





RELICS, OMENS, AND CHARMS-* 
BY PROF. J. A. REUBELT. 


HE readers of the Repository will please not 

infer from the above caption that I am going 
to engage in a controversy with the learned au- 
thor of the article whose heading we have chosen 
to borrow for a few brief remarks. Our only ob- 
ject is to offer a few remarks on some points of 
his highly-interesting article. Its whole tenor 
makes the impression, although it is not asserted 
in so many words, that the anthor regards as su- 
perstitious some practices which we are by no 
means inclined to look upon in this unfavorable 
light. We instance what he says of the man 
who wore two or three minerals in a bag around 
his neck as a charm against the ague; so the 
carrying of camphor by many persons for a simi- 
lar purpose against the cholera, and the action of 
the City Council of Cincinnati to have sulphurous 
coal burned in the streets of that city in order to 
prevent the spread of the cholera; likewise, what 
he says—page 674—of the dogs of Saxony, as- 
sembling in a great troop near Meissen and run- 
ning and yelling dismally through field and for- 
est; in the last place, what he hints at, on the 
same page, concerning warnings. At these points 
we feel inclined to take exceptions. In the sec- 
ond place, the manner of our author’s disposing 
of the tendency of superstitious practices may 
also leave room for some remarks—and thus you 
have the theme of our epistle or sermon, what- 
ever you may be pleased to style it. Webster 
assigns a variety of meanings to the term “super- 
stition,” some of which it may not be amiss to 
notice here. He calls by this name “the belief 
of what is absurd, or belief without evidence,” 
With 
the Romans the term superstitis had both a good 
and a bad meaning, meaning what we call super- 
stition, and the worship of the gods, yea, religion 
itself. The Romanic languages of modern Europe, 
all of which have adopted the Latin word into their 
vocabularies, the English not excepted, use it only 
in a bad sense; so do also the Germans, who call 
it aberglaube, that is, oberglaube, what is beyond 
and above true and genuine faith. Common usage 
seems to understand by the term faith in super- 
natural, spiritual agencies, where such agencies do 
either not exist at all or where no connection be- 
tween a cause of that kind and certain effects can 
rationally be traced. An erroneous belief in a con- 
nection between a natural cause and effect is, there- 
fore, not superstition, however absurd it ever may 





* See Repository for November, 1857. 
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be; otherwise all errors of this kind would be 
superstitions, and, if so, how many members, or 
rather how few members of the human family 
would be free from this soul-degrading error! 
Yes, to a great extent, natural science would be 
one great superstition, since it is based, to a great 
extent, on inductive reasoning, and, in many in- 
stances, the supposed causes of existing phenom- 
ena are undoubtedly false, as well as the inferen- 
ces drawn from many so-called laws of nature. I 
would remind the reader here, for the sake of 
illustration, of the belief of the ancients that the 
countries under the equator were uninhabitable, 
and of the reasons which they assigned for this 
belief. We repeat, therefore, that an unwarrant- 
ed belief in spiritual agency is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of superstition, at least as used in daily con- 
versation. The Bible being our only infallible 
source of information on the world of spirits, both 
in and out of man, we call all belief in spiritual 
agencies not warranted by the Bible superstition. 
But the opinions of both the learned and the un- 
learned also differ as to the teachings of the Bible 
on this subject; for example, is demoniacism still 
possible in our days or not? Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, we can pretty surely and pretty generally 
determine, by this criterion, what is superstition 
and what not. If this our definition is correct, 
it will readily appear that the different practices 
referred to above are not superstitious; they may 
be erroneous, but they are not superstitious, and I, 
for one, would, instead of accusing the action of 
the City Council of Cincinnati referred to as su- 
perstitious, award high praise to it as being, in 
all probability, calculated really to prevent the 
spread of that scourge of the human family. So 
with regard to the Meissen dogs, or rather the 
construction put on their irregular conduct by 
men. It neither was nor is it now superstition to 
believe that there was some connection between 
their great agitation or distress and the fearful 
mortality that ensued a few weeks afterward 
among men, and it is the province of science 
properly so called to ferret out this connection, 
and so divest it at the same time of every foreign 
element, the use or abuse of which may be super- 
stition. Changes are taking place in the atmos- 
pliere, preparing phenomena or laying the foun- 
dation thereof, so that they will infallibly take 
place; but there are often long intervals elapsing 
between these preparatory changes and their final 





development. Map, especially in the enjoyment | 
of good health, is so constituted that he does not — 


perceive these changes at all, at least not in many 
instances. The case is different with certain dis- 


example, frost-bitten limbs foretell the approaching 
hurricane or shower as infallibly as any barome- 
ter or hygrometer does. In Germany and other 
countries of Europe there is a kind of small green 
frogs, which have been kept for centuries as a kind 
of weather-prophets, especially in the houses of 
the rich. The fact is, the animal is more identi- 
fied, lives in closer connection with the surround- 
ing elements, can counteract their influences less 
than man, and for these very reasons perceives or 
feels those changes taking place long before man 
can possibly perceive them, who is constitution- 
ally and by virtue of his mind raised above them. 
Thus the nightingale will flutter about Vesuvius 
in great agitation and distress, sending forth at the 
same time the most heart-rending sounds, while 
the sky is as yet perfectly clear, and the inhabit- 
ants are in perfect security; but in a very short 
time an eruption of the volcano is certain to fol- 
low; and by parity of reason there is nothing to 
forbid the belief that the Meissen dogs felt, pain- 
fully felt, those changes in the atmosphere that a 
few weeks afterward caused such fearful ravages 
among their masters, 

As to the warnings of death spoken of by our 
author in connection with “the history of super- 
stition,” many of them are undoubtedly of this 
character; but it will not do to pass one sweeping 
judgment of condemnation upon them all indis- 
criminately, even where the true connection be- 
tween cause and effect lies not on the surface, or, 
in the present state of science, can not be traced 
at all. The true friend of science, the friend of 
truth, the philosopher, will examine such phe- 
nomena closely, assent to them slowly, but never 
reject them or brand a belief in their existence as 
superstitious solely because he happens to be una- 
ble to account for them satisfactorily. In such 
cases he is not ashamed of confessing even his 
own ignorance, These a priori dispositions of 
matters of fact, where do they lead to? The 
German naturalist takes it for granted that there 
are no devils—grant this, and he will prove to 
you conclusively that what the New Testament 
says on demoniacism has its foundation in an un- 
warranted accommodation of Jesus to the preju- 
dices of his countrymen or in the ignorance of 
the apostles and evangelists; grant with Hume 
that experience establishes or proves the existence 
of unchangeable laws, and the belief in the reality 
of miracles is branded as superstitious forever. 
There is in our days such a thing as anthropol 
ogy, and this thing speaks of certain phenomena 
that are branded as downright superstition as 
well-established realities, and tries to account for 


eases or diseased limbs of the human system; for! them on atrictly-scientific principles. Of this 
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character are prophetic dreams, presentiment, fore- 
boding, visions, deuseroskopy. Every classical 
scholar is acquainted with the relation of Cicero, 
commencing, “ Veteres memoralile somnium nar- 
rant,’ about the two Arcadians that went to- 
gether to Megara. The Rev. John Dodd, of 
England, had, on a certain evening, when already 
undressed, a strong inward feeling that he ought 
to visit, at that very hour, a friend of his who 
lived at the distance of more than a mile from 
him. The strangeness of the feeling made him 
pay for some time no attention to its demands; 
but his restlessness grew worse and worse, till he 
found himself compelled to obey, mechanically as 
it were, its categorical injunctions. He arrived at 
his friend’s in time to prevent a suicide. It is 
not our object to account for these phenomena in 
the present article, but let every one that can not 
account for them satisfactorily beware to deny 
their reality or to denounce a belief in them as 
superstitious. “There are many things between 
heaven and earth, Horatio, that our philosophy 
does not dream of.” 

On the other hand I can not look upon super- 
stitious practices as light offenses or mere errors 
of judgment, such as those are which our author 
has instanced; for example, the pulling off of 
one stocking ou a certain occasion, etc., in order 
to get a hair of the color of one’s future lover 
between the toes, etc. The number of such prac- 
tices for similar purposes is, alas! almost legion, 
and they are resorted to not only by love-sick 
boys and love-sick girls, but by members of every 
class, age, etc., of society. Witness, for example, 
the advertisements gracing or rather disgracing 
the columns of some of the leading papers of the 
country by mountebanks and incarnate devils, 
pretending to know all things, and to be able to 
help their deluded victims in almost every emerg- 
ency. It is a shame for our country that such 
articles are admitted into the columns of widely- 
circulating papers, or that the readers do not pro- 
test against such a course on the part of the pub- 
lishers if they happen to be mean and dirty 
enough to transfer such dirty stuff to their col- 
umns. It is a burning shame for our country 
that our city authorities do not interfere in such 
cases, and protect the distressed poor from being 
imposed upon and robbed of the last dollar of 
their hard-earned money. But even the most 
, trifling practice in this line is not innocent, as it 





view; the child of God does not wish to know 
what his God has shrouded in darkness; the 
child of God knows that for whatever he prays 
in the name of Jesus Christ will be given to him 
if consistent with his real welfare. And to what 
acts of impiety toward God and of injustice 
against both the practitioner himself and his 
neighbor does this abominable practice often 
lead! In how many instances has it ruined 
whole families forever, involving husband and 
wife and unoffending children in endless misery ! 
It has fostered the seed of discord, has fanned the 
spark of jealousy into conflagrations, and pre- 
pared thus a hell for its victims here, and, there 
is too much reason to fear, also in the world to 
come. No one should, therefore, look upon prac- 
tices of that kind as light offenses; the dictates 
of sound reason and the teachings of divine reve- 
lation harmonize fully on this point, and experi- 
ance teaches that they are continually leading to 
wretchedness and misery. 


—e@eo——_—— 


BEAUTY IN DUTY. 


BY MRS, F. M. ROWE, 

NE incessant round of duties the whole 

day,” sighed Margaret Herbert, sinking into 

the easy chair before the fire in the short twilight 

of a winter’s day. “A woman’s life is all prose; 

I truly believe the poetry departs when house- 

hold cares begin. Young sentimentalists may 

rave about domestic joys, but crying babies and 

plaguing servants do chain one’s mind down to 
the earth terribly.” 

“And have you not yet discovered the beauty 
in duty, cousin Meta?” said our gentle Anna, who 
had just slipped in from her neighboring domicile 
and was now occupying the other side of the fire. 

“No, verily, that have I not; my duties have 
been most discordant all day, and I am thor- 
oughly out of tune in consequence; but you, 
most amiable of philosophers, look as if nothing 
ever disturbed the ‘even tenor of your way ;’ so, 
now, pray give us your experience of this rainy 
day’s events, and be particular in pointing out the 
poetical part of your household duties.” 

“T feel that you are langhing at me, Meta; but, 
although my day has been an uneventful one and 
not without its little vexations, I do not feel very 
much depressed in consequence, but, on the con- 
trary, think I have extracted some good from the 


invariably hurts, if not others, at least the practi- | hours as they flew by. We grown people I fancy 


tioner himself. It is an insult to sound reason, 
and altogether incompatible with the Christian’s 
childlike confidence in Providence. 
good and holy purposes, hid the future from our 


are very much like the boys in the vid school 


_ story of ‘Eyes and no Eyes;’ to one the pleasant 
God has, for | 
_ the other an invigorating exercise, opening new 


walk in the woods was a dull, tiresome round, to 
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avenues of thought and presenting new proofs of 
a heavenly Father’s hand—but you did not ask 
me to moralize. Well, then, dear, our day began, 
you know, as all do, by consecrating it to God in 
family prayer; and, though our little ones are too 
young to understand the full meaning of the 
service, yet our little Harry’s sweet ‘amen’ comes 
in as fervently as any of the others, and we dare 
not limit the hallowed effect which the memory 
of that family communion may have upon him 
in years tocome. Breakfast being over, my next 
occupation is the crowning delight of the day, 
my Nannie’s bath. And now talk of the ‘graces’ 
if you will, of ‘water nymphs’ and ‘Venuses,’ 
what are all they to my baby’s rounded limbs 
plashing in the water, or what music so sweet as 
that merry crow of delight when the little curly 
head, peeping out from the soft towel which has 
nearly smothered it, meets my smiling face, and 
with the beautiful faith of childhood feels assured 
that no harm will happen her! Then comes the 
dressing, which I confess is not quite so much to 
the young baby’s taste; but when, wearied with 
the exercise, she falls asleep upon my bosom, an 
artist might search the world over to find a more 
perfect picture of pure contentment, and I some- 
times fear almost to breathe lest I should disturb 
the soft repose; meanwhile, a holy joy diffuses 
itself through my whole being, and in my very 
heart I can reécho that beautiful sentiment of 
Tupper’s, ‘A babe in a house is a well-spring 
of joy—a link between angels and men.’ You 
will think me a great egotist, cousin Meta, but I 
have promised to give you a whole day’s experi- | 
ence. I must confess I was somewhat troubled | 
this morning when Harry came running to tell 

me that Susan was crying so hard in the nursery. | 
I had allowed her to dust and arrange the etarge, | 
which, you know, holds some very valuable | 
vases, and visions of broken china rose up before 

me instantly; so, summoning all my philosophy 

to my aid, and determining magnanimously to 

forgive if I found it to be an accident, I repaired 

to the nursery to discover the cause of the com- | 
motion, but poor Susan’s grief lay deeper than 

broken china. You have often noticed what a | 
pretty, tidy-looking girl she is, and quite superior | 
to most others in her station, but I had never | 
thought of inquiring at all into her history ; and it 

occurred to me to-day that there is too often a_ 
great indifference on the part of mistresses in re- | 
gard to the private affairs of their servants; we 

are only anxious that they should fulfill all their | 
engagements to us, and how they are occupied 

either in thought or deed during their leisure | 
hours, has, I know, troubled me at least much too | 





little. How like balm to their jaded, wearied 
spirits is a word of sympathy, a something to tell 
them that we are moved by like passions with 
themselves, beset by the same temptations and 
upheld by the same Father’s hand! Dare any of 
us, think you, having servants fall into any deep 
disgrace and sin, hold ourselves perfectly guiltless 
in the matter? For, being a part of our house- 
hold, we are, in a great measure, responsible for 
their religious welfare. But to return to Susan’s 
story. 

“*O, ma’am! she exclaimed as I entered the 
nursery, ‘I ’ve been wanting to tell you for a long 
time, but I was ashamed to, that—that—I ’m 
married, and now he ’s very sick way off, and my 
cousin’s husband’s sister stopped to-day to tell 
me about it, and he has written me a letter, and 
it is at my cousin’s, and I want to go and get it, 
only you told me you wanted to be very busy 
to-day and I am afraid you can’t spare me. 0, 
dear! O, dear! what shall Ido! and the crying 
commenced again most violently. 

“*Why, Susan,’ said I, ‘my poor child, you 
ought to have told me about it before; of course 
I will let you go for your letter; but how is it 
that you and your husband are separated ” 

“«Why, me’am, we were really too poor to be 
married, but’—and she looked down twisting up 
the corner of her apron, while a blush, which any 
city belle might have envied, dyed her cheek. 
‘You see we loved each other very much, and 
Robert heard he could get work in St. Louis, and 
I thought if I could earn something this winter 
I could go to him in the spring; but now my 
heart ’s most broke to think that he is sick and 
I’m not there to take care of him.’ 

“T of course comforted the poor girl as well as 
I was able, giving her the day to get her letter 
and compose her nerves, for I suppose servants 
have nerves as well as their mistresses, only some- 
times under better control. And so I settled my- 
self for the day in the rocking-chair with my 
sweet Nan, who had wakened up on purpose for 
me to take care of her. My fancy work lay on 
the table near me. I was just shading off a most 
fascinating rosebud, and I had intended finishing 
it for the society, but just now the completion of 
it looked very far off. Some very practical peo- 
ple would say, ‘The mother of two babies should 
have no time for fancy work ;’ but with all due 
deference for their opinion, I would simply re- 
mind them that ‘where there ’s a will,’ etc. 
However, on this occasion a bright thought occur- 
red to me. 

“‘*Harry,’ said I, ‘would you not like to help 
me work for the Church ? 
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“<Q, yes, mamma!’ was the ready answer, ‘to 
be sure I would, but I can’t sew,’ and his voice 
sank to a very melancholy cadence. 

“<«But if I tie sister in this chair with some 
playthings, and you amuse her, then I can sew, 
and that will be helping the Church as much as 
if you did the work.’ 

“The idea seemed to delight him exceedingly, 
and as soon as I had safely established Nannie 
in her little arm-chair, Harry began a series of 
ground aud lofty tumbling performances for her 
edification which would have made the fortune 
of any circus clown; meanwhile, I shaded my 
rosebud and mused over the story of young love 
which had just been unfolded to my ears. I had 
been in too deep a reverie to notice the children 
much till my baby’s sweet tongue, trying to say 
‘pretty,’ caused me to look up. Harry’s zeal, 
like that of many an older son of the Church, 
had entirely abated, and he was quietly building 
houses for himself in an opposite corner, while 
Nannie had seized my bright new scissors and was 
clasping her tiny fingers around the parted blades. 
With a cry of alarm I gently disengaged her hand, 
and as I slowly drew them away, the big blue 
eyes filled with tears, and her almost reproachful 
glance seemed to say, ‘O, mother, how cruel to 
deprive me of any thing so beautiful! My 
thoughts involuntarily looked through the dark 
vista of coming years, and an inward prayer 
arose that God in like manner might so remove 
all hurtful things from her soul, and, should she 
be called to stand beside the dark waters while 
some loved one was passing away from her gaze, 
might she with a heart of faith be enabled to say, 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sighy’ 

“And so the day wore on till Susan’s return, 
which was hailed with undoubted satisfaction 
both by Nannie and myself; for in spite of my 
sentiment about babies’ baths, that is the only 
part of baby-tending that Ilike. Susan’s face was 
quite radiant with happiness; she had received 
two letters, the last one announcing her husband’s 


recovery, and also containing his express com- | 





| 


| 


mand for her to come to him as soon as possi- | 


ble; for he had prospered in his new home, and 
henceforth the course of their lives were to flow 
together. And so Nan must lose her kind nurse, 
but her story has been a pretty little episode in 
my experiences of servant life. I have left them 
all in the nursery now with Susan telling them 
most wonderful stories, and while I am sitting 
here chatting, my. husband is no doubt waiting 
for his tea and my charming presence. So I must 


leave you, and while you are awaiting the coming ' 


of yours, you may doze, and ‘dream that life is 
duty,’ but wake and find it is also ‘beauty.’ 
Bon soir.” 


——ege—— 


THE THINGS WE THINK ABOUT. 
BY J. R, GREENWOOD. 

UR thoughts are children of our brain, and in 

their early, tractable youth run with swift de- 
light the messages we send them. They pene- 
trate many an avenue we scarcely wist of in their 
early goings forth, and soon learn to love the 
same pathways, plucking flowers from the old 
familiar haunts. From all these, or whatever 
mission they perform, these children of the brain 
gather material which they assimilate and mold 
into mind; even as the little architects of bone, 
muscle, and sinew in the physical nature gather 
from the arterial almoners of our bodies material 
for their appropriate office work. 

Like the framers of body, the molders of 
mind must have a good healthy regimen in order 
to thrift. The analogy between mind and matter 
may seem gross, but is, nevertheless, true farther 
than we are wont to think. There must not be 
an overplus of nutrition, neither of food over- 
rich, or overwork, and the penalty of the in- 
fringed law that “action and reaction are equal,” 
would be the result, and the pains of an over- 
burdened nature will cry out against the igno- 
rance, or folly, or sad indiscretion of the task- 
master. The voices of Hugh Miller, of Elisha 
Kent Kane, and many others mourned by as true, 
but perhaps fewer hearts, because unknown to the 
public walks of life, call to us to-day from pre- 
mature graves, bidding us beware of the rock on 
which their powers were stranded. 

On the other hand, the rapidity and imbecility 
that mark the character and deportment of so 
many bear melancholy testimony to the state of 
mind consequent upon the denial of the proper 
nutrition. Now, while our thoughts gather the 
elements of our immortal natures from every 
thing with which they are brought in contact, and 
are just as truly assimilative as are the opera- 
tives of our bodies, they differ therefrom in this: 
The latter move in a degree at the bidding and 
under the control of a power outside of ourselves, 
while within us lies the power of giving direction 
to the thoughts and of saying authoritatively 
upon what they shall or shall not be employed. 
In this lies the responsibility of life. To think or 
not to think are questions beyond the power of 
our volition to decide. In sickness or health, 
sleeping or waking, toiling or seeking repose, on- 
ward, onward in ceaseless train of thought urges 
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mind the invincible. To individuals impelled by 
such a force, urged on br such a necessity—crea- 
tures of habits easily formed, but hard to be di- 
vested of—creatures of growth, of steadily-pro- 
gressing development, and these depending for 
character in a great degree upon what they are 
fed, or with what they associate; is it a matter 
of small importance what we think about ? 

The great Ruler of the universe, true to him- 
self, true to his last best work of creative power, 
even man the immortal, has not left this want 
unsupplied. Every-where, above, below, around, 
there are countless fields of thought open to the 
reapers, and all who will may thrust in the sickle 
and gather rich stores. 

We say all; for the humblest spheres, the low- 
liest occupations as well as the highest have sur- 
roundings that may well incite the mightiest in- 
tellects. 

I had the privilege of spending an hour one 
afternoon with one whose name is familiar to the 
lovers of science, and whose life is a beautiful 
comment on his favorite motto, “Time is money; 
we have neither to spend except for useful pur- 
poses.” After passing through an interesting 
museum, much of which was secured by his own 
industry, and much of which served to illustrate 
the beauty of common life, I could but remark 
that a life so spent in seeing so much of the 
wonderful and beautiful in every thing, must be 
fraught with a high degree of happiness. “Indeed 
it is,” said he; “I believe I live two lives where 
most men live one; for the idea is so common 
that we must go abroad to see any thing worthy 
of note, that we lose sight of things of equal in- 
terest in our own vicinity, and so lose sight of the 
accessible for the inaccessible.” 

To the parent, especially the mother in whose 
guardianship the first direction of the youthful 
mind is peculiarly confided, does this question of 
what we think about assume intense-interest; for 
when we say that our heavenly Father has sur- 
rounded us in every walk of life with the evi- 
dences of his wisdom and goodness, the truth is 
but partly told, and the counterpart, that an 
enemy soweth among the good seeds of evil, but 
adds to the weight of responsibility. 

Said the inspired one, “ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.’ Then if the 
mother would hasten the reign of peace and joy 
in the world, let her lead her child beside the still 
waters through the green pastures of God’s love, 





and more than all let her so open to the young 
heart the revealed word of that love, that it shall 
go forth “writ o’er with Scripture stories from the 
life of Christ.” Let not any one treat, for a mo- 
ment, with the idea that if our speech be pure and 
chaste to the world, it matters not what we think 
of in the secret place. That “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” is as true of the com- 
panions we choose for our thoughts in their hours 
of retirement from the world, their dreamy rever- 
ies, as the more public intimacies we make, and our 
most hidden communings become a part of char- 
acter, of which life is a daguerreotyping process, 
Never springs there a word or deed of love so 
potent that the desert buds and blossoms like the 
rose, but they were quickened into being by 
thought. Never lives there a word or deed so 
dark that at their mention our cheeks crimson 
with shame, but back of them lies thought. We 
stand with awe before the mighty engines of 
power that human industry and human ingenuity 
have produced, and forget that every moving 
wheel has been calculated, and placed, and its 
power estimated by patient thought. 

When our minds are feasted on the treasures 
of science, how often do we remember that each 
gem is ours to enjoy, because some one has 
thought on these things ? and when we listen en- 
tranced to the poet’s “ling’ring strain,” that we 
are treading the flowery pathway because another 
has passed on before and pointed the way with 
the wand of thought ? 

The things we think about, giving such tinges 
as they do to our influence, our usefulness, our 
happiness in this life and that which is to come, 
should we not give them most diligent heed, each 
of us praying with Israel’s psalmist king, that 
“the meditations of my heart may be right in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeem- 
er ?” 


——_c9e—__—_ 


TO RISE, OR TO FALL. 


Tere is not a bird of the air, a fish, or shell 
in the sea, but what nature has endowed it with 
the power of rising or falling at its pleasure. The 
chambered shell—Amonite—seems of all things 
least adapted to this movement; but it has the 
faculty of exhausting its viaticum of air, and of 
sinking or soaring in the watery abyss. 

To every one is given a moral power—a possi- 
bility of will, and strength of principle, which 
will enable him to adapt himself to the necessi- 
ties and contingencies of life, and by contending 
against them, to rise to its higher, or by yielding 
to them, to sink to its lower degrees. 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF PLANTS. 
BY WILLIAM MURPHY, M. D. 
“ Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die; but see, again, 
How, on the faltering footsteps of decay, 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth— 
In all its beautiful forms.” 
HE memorials of past ages are not always 
buried from our sight forever. The sculp- 
tured monuments of lost cities have testified to 
us of later years of the genins of a people long 
since passed away. From the deep vaults of 
Nineveh have come forth records which speak of 
the great interests of a vast city, and the social 
habits of a busy people—of the lofty hopes of a 
proud ambition, and the hopeful cares of humble 
life. While we may well gaze in curious won- 
der on these monuments, dim with the dust and 
the mold of centuries, other mementoes, of far 
more ancient times, can not fail to awake within 
us still deeper feelings of surprise as they are 
drawn forth from their rocky tomb. We look 
back. With peering eyes we gaze into the misty 
confines of the far-distant past, and behold the 
scattered fragments of life, long since extinct— 
the burial-places of races living in the world’s in- 
fancy, and now only known in the history of the 
rocks. Long ago, in those times over which Ob- 
livion hovers with darkly-brooding wing, God 
himself penciled the history of his works upon 
the strong tablets of the earth. 

Enduring as the rock-ribbed frame-work of the 
world, the delicately-traced impressions of ancient. 
plants have been drifted down the course of time, 
and appear to us as messengers from another and 
a far-distant clime. How strange are the feelings 
with which we gaze upon the withered remnant 
of mortality, exhumed from the shifting sands of 
Egypt! How rapidly do our minds sketch the 
great events which have marked succeeding ages, 
since the form before us tilled the valley of the 
Nile, or plowed its waters with advancing prow! 


“Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended ; 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled.” 


But the age of a mummy is but as a point 
when compared with the vast epochs which have 





intervened between the time of the growth of | 
alge found in the transition series of rocks, and | 
the present. It seems, indeed, almost like an | 
eternity as we contemplate how slowly the various | 


strata of the earth have been formed, and by what | 
Vou. XVIII.—38 


gradual process each successive layer of fossilifer- 
ous rock has been built up. If we remember 
that, in the almost impenetrable forests of the 
tropics, but nine inches of vegetable mold is accu- 
mulated in a century, and that this, to form coal, 
must be compressed into a thickness of one-third 
of an inch, we may form some faint idea of the 
great age of the coal measures, and, more espe- 
cially, of the protozoic rocks lying still deeper, 
and whose history is yet more ancient. 

The first traces of vegetable life, so far a3 is 
yet positively known, occurs, in this country, in 
the first member of the lower silurian series—the 
Potsdam sandstone. We here find the remains 
of marine plants, accompanied by those of animal 
life, which, corresponding with the vegetation of 
this period, was of the simplest character. These 
alga—sea-weeds—the growth of that 


“Majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in itself,” 


are, in many instances, composed merely of 
strings of cells attached to each other, and repre- 
senting, in the primal rocks, that great class of 
plants known as thallogens, devoid of distinct 
stems and le@ves, and constituting the lowest 
type of vegetable life. 

In the times to which we now refer these 
fucoids must have existed in great numbers. In 
America and in Europe the rocks have been col- 
ored by their remains, and, in some instances, 
beds of impure coal several feet in thickness have 
been formed. It is evident, from the entire ab- 
sence of the remains of higher orders, that the 
vegetation of this period must have been marine, 
As it is at present, so it was then; dense forests 
of tangles vegetated in the depths of the ocean, 
and vast meadows of the floating weed furnished 
abundant pasture to busy tribes of humble life. 
This scene is not changed till we reach the floor 
of the old red sandstone, where we first find 
traces of a terrestrial vegetation. We now meet 
with a new class of plants, possessing distinct 
stems and leaves, but destitute of flowers—the 
acrogens. The club-mosses appear first. These 
are low trailing evergreens, growing in shady 
woods, and bearing axillary and terminal fruit- 
spikes, from which, when ripe, large quantities of 
a highly-inflammable powder—the seed—are dis- 
charged. One species is frequently used by flor- 
ists as a setting for bouquets. Following the 
lycopodiacew, or club-mosses, the ferns appear in 
the upper old red. In this whole formation, 
however, the fossil botanist finds but little to in- 
terest. Tho vegetation is but meager in quantity, 
and, with one exception, gonsists of fucoids and 
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acrogens, The floor of the coal formation, how- 
ever, presents a pleasing contrast. Up to this 
period the waters must, indeed, have covered, in 
great part, the face of the earth. Now, in all 
probability, low islands began to rise from the 
bosom of the seething waters, and to bear upon 
their surface a vegetation sc luxuriant in its 
abundance, so gigantic in its proportions, that 
tropical lands alone can furnish a faint resem- 
blance. 
club-moss of the present the lycopodite of the coal 
measures, rising to the hight of sixty feet, and 
swaying in the breeze that would now rustle 
through the leafless forest of a northern clime! 
How strange that the lowly fern of our wood- 
‘lands, despised by the vagrant ox, untouched by 
the crawling worm, yet breathing forth, in au- 
tumn’s mournful reign, odors sweet as the gales 
that blow from the shores of 


“ Araby the blessed,” 


should crown itself with its wreaths of green, 
and spring up as a tree of the forest! These 
ferns form, indeed, a prominent feature in the 
vegetation of the carboniferous era; one-half of 
all the species of plants existing at their time be- 
longing to them. Lying with these occur, also, 
the remains of another class, known as the equi- 
setacew, or horse-tails. The largest representa- 
tive in this country of the ancient equisetacer, 
are the scouring rushes—coarse, regd-like plants, 
growing on damp, shady hill-sides, and used by 
Grow- 
ing in their vicinity is frequently seen a still 
smaller species, and the adjoining field is, per- 
haps, overrun by yet another, which rises to the 


many persons for cleaning wooden-ware. 


hight of eight inches or less. 

All these are but the pigmy descendants of a 
mightier race, appearing as ordinary trees, and 
vying, in size, with their rivals, the tree ferns. 
With these classes the conifers also occupy a con- 
spicuous place, and appear to differ little from the 
pines of our own times. Their remains lie scat- 


| 


Who would recognize in the humble | 








tered in every direction, and the passenger by | 
many a steam vessel is as much indebted for his | 
progress to the conifers and ferns of the ancient | 


forests, as he is for his life to the pines and oaks 
of our own times, that interpose their sturdy 


planks between the traveler and the drear, dank | 


vaults beneath. 
ted, as belonging to the coal formation, by far the 
most remarkable are the lepidodendra, the cala- 
mites, and the sigillaria. 

The internal structure of the lepidodendron is 
so peculiar as to have induced Prof. Lindley to 
place it as a connecting link between the club- 


Of the plants already enumera- | 


mosses and the conifers. It is easily distin- 
guished by the eminences left by the leaf-stalks, 
which are arranged in a spiral manner, and ex- 
tend over the numerous branches. The whole 
plant was thus profusely ornamented, and the 
spray terminated in narrow leaves attached by 
strong petioles. ‘The calamites were reed-like 
plants, whose jointed stems, now flattened, and 


| filled with sandstone, are scattered far and wide 


over the coal fields, and furnish a most striking 
contrast to the scouring rushes of the present day. 
By far the most singular in its character, and 
richly-ornamented tree of the carboniferous era 
was the sigillaria. It is singular, because it bears 
little resemblance to any thing of the present 
day. Its trunk consisted of a cylinder with no 
transverse divisions, which is now filled with sand- 
stone and clay. Its surface was regularly fluted, 
and these flutings were variously marked, accord- 
ing to the species, with the scars left by the leaf- 
stalks, and extended the whole length of the 
trunk. These trees must have existed in great 
abundance, whole forests of their remains lying 
scattered in all positions throughout the sand- 
stone and shales of this formation, and even in 
the coal itself. Accompanying them are their 
roots, also curiously marked, and possessing the 
peculiarity of its rootlets terminating abruptly. 
A distinct character of the vegetation of this 
period gave rise to these strangely-fluted stems. 
The leaves were arranged in a horizontal position 
along the line of the trunk, as is the case with 
very few plants of the present day. Fully one- 
half of the arborescent species were formed after 
this type, and it must have given to the forests 
of ancient times a strangely stiff and formal ap- 
pearance. We miss the grateful character of our 
own woods, which gives grace and beauty to its 
foliage, and adds a thousand charms to the syl- 
van scenery around us. We have, thus far, but 
glanced, as it were, at a few of the leading plants 
of the coal measures. We see, however, from 
the examples, how profuse must have been the 
vegetation of this period. Imagination the most 
vivid could not paint in too strong colors the glo- 
rious picture of these ancient forests. From the 
richly-wrought stem of the sigillaria to the hum- 
blest fern at its base; from the softly-wooing 
music of the primordial pine to the monotonous 
washing of the sea through meadows of green, 
the same proofs are abundant of the greatness of 
that Power that ruleth over all things. Worlds 
of life have been called into being. Worlds of 
death have found a tomb in the rocks which have 
closed over them. Plant after plant, species after 
species have lived—have laid themselves dowv 
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to die in the island world of yore. Floating 
down rivers, now no more, immense masses of 
giant trees sunk in the mud and silt of vast es- 
tuaries. Deltas, containing these buried treasures, 
were then gradually raised from the bosom of 
the waters, and new forests rose over the charred 
and blackened remains of a former race. Then, 
after the lapse of many years, the delta is again 
submerged. Death once more reigns a conqueror 
over the scattered rubbish of a once luxuriant 
growth. And, yet again, the lonely isle slowly 
emerging from the dreary caverns of the deep, 
greets the dawning light. Plants spring up. 
Trees deck themselves in coronals of green, and 
the brightest dreams of fancy find expression in 
this new, this better world. 

This process of rising and sinking must have 
taken place many times, as is shown by beds of 
coal being separated by sandstones and other ma- 
terials known to be marine, or fluviatile, from the 
presence of characteristic shells. The results of 
these gigantic operations, carried on through a 
long series of years, are seen, in part, in the vast 
masses of coal treasured up in the deep quarries 
of the earth. Areas, hundreds of miles in ex- 
tent, are spread over the world in every direction. 
God, in his rich bounty, has, in this instance, 
known no north, no south; so that we may well 
exclaim, “Let all the earth praise thee, O Lord! 
Let all the nations praise thee !” 

Wherever the advancing keel of civilization 
has plowed connecting waters, there may be seen 
the fierce glow of the furnace, or heard the hoarse 
clatter of machinery. From the same “great 
deeps” are drawn forth the buried treasures of 
the insular world of old. First the massive 
blocks that glow upon our hearth-stones and 
illumine our streets; then between the several 
beds of coal are found the alternating layers of 
clay-iron ore; aud lastly, as if nothing sheuld be 
wanting in this most providential assemblage of 
riches, the limestone, required as a flux to con- 
vert the crude ore into that precious metal so 
closely identified with the progress of the age. 

Leaving the coal measures we pass on to the 
great oolitic group. The vegetation of this period 
is intermediate in its character, and its predomi- 
nant features are found in the conifers, cycadea- 
cex, and arborescent liliacee. 
is exceedingly rich in pines and araucarians. 
Many new species of these were now introduced, 
and they must have associated themselves in im- 
mense forests, whose scattered remains testify to 
the great luxuriance of this family. The cyca- 
deacew of the present day are tropical plants of 
a palm-like habit, and closely allied to ferns and 








conifers. Their prototypes of former times re- 
sembled them in every particular, and formed a 
most peculiar feature in the vegetation of this 
era. Their remains are found in great abundance 
in the rocks of northern countries, and prove most 
conclusively the prevalence of a climate essen- 
tially tropical, and consequently far different from 
that of the present. We now find, however, 
marks of the annual recurrence of heat and cold. 
In the lias lignites the plainly-to-be-discerned 
concentric rings evidently indicate the division of 
the year into seasons. Yet the change was grad- 
ually introduced, till, before we leave this series 
of rocks, the trees exhibit the same internal 
structure of annular rings as the pines of our 
own times. 

We have now seen the earth when “darkness 
was upon the face of the deep,” and when the 
vegetation was but marine, and of the lowest 
type. We have next seen a world of islands, 
teeming with vegetation humble in its character, 
yet profuse in its amount and colossal in its pro- 
portions. And we have just viewed a still further 
change. Many of the islands have sunk again 
beneath ingulfing waters; and low strips of land 
of greater extent give rise to a vegetation more 
varied in its character than any preceding. 

The rock formations, known as the tertiary, 
still exhibit the essential characteristics of a trop- 
ical flora. The type of vegetation, however, dif- 
fers from that of any of the preceding series of 
rocks. The ferns, and their allied genera, are 
now very much reduced in their proportions, and 
give place to palms and dicotyledonous trees and 
shrubs. The fossils of trees allied to the oak, the 
beech, and the willow, now become abundant, 
and the forests of the first period of the terti- 
ary—the eocene—began to assume the aspect of 
those existing at present. Palms and other south- 
ern plants, however, gave it a tropical character, 
and not till we reach the middle period—the mio- 
cene—does the vegetation become extra-tropical. 


| The tertiary thus far has been prolific in fossil 


The oolitic flora | 


palms. They seemed to have flourished in unu- 
sual luxuriance at this period; and their fruits, 
with those of conifers, acacias, and cypress-like 
plants, are very frequently met with in the Lon- 
don clay. In the eocene and miocene we also 
find numerous accumulations of imperfectly-car- 
bonized wood, known as brown coal. Some of 
these beds are known to be three feet in thick- 
ness, and furnish a large amouut of fuel in the 
absence of pure coal. The surturbrand of Ice- 
land furnishes a striking proof of the dense forests 
that must have vegetated during these periods in 
a land now covered with snow, and swept by the 
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chilling blasts of an almost frigid zone. Dr. 
Henderson has described it as occurring in four 
layers of from a foot and a half to three feet in 
thickness, and separated by sandstone and clay. 
The two undermost beds exhibit a bright, shining 
fracture, abound in knots and roots, and present 
most distinctly, when a vertical section of the 
trees is made, the annual rings. The third stra- 
tum is not pure, being mixed with iron. 
fourth consists of what the Icelanders call stein- 
brand, or coal, from which it differs only in the 
absence of the gloss, aud in its containing a quan- 
tity of earthy matter. It still retains some faint 
marks of wood.” Between the second and third 
strata is found a layer of a dark gray shistus, di- 
visible into thin plates. 

These “possess the tenuity of the finest writ- 
ing paper, and discover on both sides the most 
accurate and beautiful impressions of leaves, with 
all their ramifications of nerves, ribs, and fibers in 


the best state of preservation.”* What a striking | 
contrast is this rich profusion of foliage to the | 


scanty herbage of the present! Cotemporary, 
perhaps, with the ancient woods of Iceland, were 
the immense forests of amber pines in what is 
now the south-eastern part of the bed of the Bal- 
tic Sea. These trees must have been far more 
rich in resin than the white and red pines of to- 
day. Their whole structure was, undoubtedly, 
saturated with the substance to an extent far ex- 
ceeding that of any conifer now known. The 
amber contains the remains of five species of 
pines, several cypresses, yews, and junipers, to- 
gether with beeches, poplars, and various plants. 

We now approach the “last scene of all in this 
most strange, eventful history’—the pleiocene 
period of the tertiary. We here see a general 
resemblance to the vegetation of the present 
times, and even recognize many of the prototypes 
of existing species. But even now man had not 
appeared with these forest trees of our own age; 
nor had he, in his sceptered sway, ranked the 
tribes of the earth and the fishes of the deep, 
or held dominion over the beasts of the field. It 
remained now to add to this magnificent creation 
of God the plants that nourish our lives, and 
minister to the love of the beautiful of earth. 
Three great families of plants make their appear- 
ance in the last years of the tertiary. The gram- 
inacew, the rosacew, and the labrate were evi- 
dently the forerunners of man. To the first great 
division, the grasses, the human race is preémi- 
nently indebted. The green swath of our mead- 
ows, the waving fields of grain that gladden our 





* Henderson’s Iceland. 


“The | 


| Ties of the other. 


landscape, the golden fruit of our cornfields, and 
the luscious sweets of the sugar-cane, all unite to 
lay their treasures at the feet of the industrious 
tiller of the earth. So that, whether it be for 
himself or the animals by which he is surround- 
ed, he draws his supply from the ample stores of 
the graminacew. The next class is remarkable 
| for its fruits and flowers. From the geuial blush 
of the peach to the golden gleam of the apple— 
from the luscious richness of our foreign grapes 
to the juicy treasures of the humble currant— 
from the crimson glow of the lowly strawberry 
to the purple fruit of its loftier ally, all are alike 
poured forth as the princely gift of Pomona 
Of the flowers of this class roses are admired 
above all others. They are cherished alike in 
the door-yard of the humble cottager, and sur- 
rounding the palatial mansions of the rich, They 
grace the windows of the one and the conservato- 
Our hearts acknowledge their 
influence at all times, and no fashion, however 
rude, has ever dared to loosen their gentle cling- 
ings around the affections of our nobler natures. 
They are, indeed, the types of all we prize of 
beauty in the floral world— 





“ Whatsoe’er of beauty 
Yearns, and yet reposes, 
Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Took a shape in roses.” 

The third class includes the mints, affording 
the aromatic oils. Their odors are grateful min- 
isters to our senses, but the herbs themselves are 
far more important in a medicinal and domestic 
point of view. Extensively employed in per- 
fumery, they are still better known as savory 
adjuncts to our food, and as affording grateful 
remedies for many of the affections incident to 
early life, and even for those of later years. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of these races the legu- 
minose appeared in the earlier ages of the ter- 
tiary. This is another family rich in all the re- 
quirements of man, and seemingly created to sat- 
isfy his wants, and to add additional charms to 
the pleasures of his life. Flowers gorgeous in 
their coloring, sweet in their odors; trees airy in 
their foliage, ornamental and durable in their 
wood, rich in gums and extracts; “herbs meet for 
the service of man,” affording, in their seed, the 
| Tichest elements of life, and nourishing his flocks 
| by the forage they afford—all these are supplied 
_ by the leguminosw. Dye-stuffs and medicines, 
| balsams, gums, rosewood, clovers, peas, beans, and 
| tamarinds only represent the gifts of this noble 
class of vegetables to man. 

Do we not see that “the hand of the Lord 
hath wrought all this?’ that this is but the 
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garden of his planting, the field of his culture ? 
Slowly-told centuries rolled by, witnessing the 
death and burial of many a race, before God, in 
his infinite wisdom and power, had completed his 
work, and prepared the earth for the reception of 
man. Not, indeed, till the genial garniture of 
fields had usurped the barren aspect of the plain, 
did our heavenly Father bequeath to us the noble 
heritage of earth. Men, blinded by the mists of 
error, have often strangely wandered from the 
path of truth. Then, and only then, have they 
lost sight of the wisdom and goodness of God. 
Time reveals the mystery; the light of science 


dispels the gloomy shadows of ignorance, and the | 
same Lord appears as “God over all, blessed for | 


evermore.” But while the extension of our 
knowledge has thus frequently yielded the pain- 
ful doubts of many an earnest seeker after truth, 


it is a matter of glorious triumph to the Christian | 


philosopher that it has never struck one bright 
deed of love from the long roll of God’s mercies. 
These no years can change. “For the Lord is a 
great God, and a great King above all gods. In 
his hand are the deep places of the earth; the 
strength of the hills is his also.” 


——_-@e—__ 


CONSTANCY AND FAITHFULNESS OF WOMAN’S 
LOVE. 


OOK at the career of man, as he passes 
through the world; of man, visited by mis- 
fortune! How often is he left by his fellow-man, 
to sink under the weight of his afflictions, un- 
heeded and alone! One friend of his own sex 
forgets him, another nelgects him, a third perhaps 
betrays him; but woman, faithful woman, follows 
him in his misery with unshaken affection; 
braves the changes of his feelings, of his temper, 
imbittered by the disappointments of the world, 
with the highest of all the passive virtues; a re- 
signed patience ministers to his wants, even when 
her own are hard and pressing; weeps with him, 
“tear for tear,” in his distress, and is the first to 
eatch and to reflect a ray of joy, should but one 


light up his languid countenance in the midst of | 


his sufferings ; and never leaves him to his mis- 
ery, while there remains one act of love, duty, or 
compassion to be performed. And at the last, 
when life and sorrow cease together, follows him 
to the tomb with that ardor of affection which 


death alone can destroy. 


“¢Woman!’ With that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come. 
Truth, beauty, love, in her adored, 
And earth’s lost paradise restored, 
In the green bower of home.” 





CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


BY GRACE THALMON, 


T is generally thought that the school-girl re- 
_f quires no instruction upon the subject of se- 
| lecting a husband, or, in other words, of accepting 
| from those persons who may be considered as can- 
didates for her favor. 

The chief object of education should be to pre- 
pare the young mind for the interests and action 
of future practical life. No subject has a more 
direct connection with this than marriage. It is 
an institution ordained by God, and one in which 
young ladies naturally have an interest. As early 
marriages are frequent, and as so many of them 
prove unhappy, it would directly appear that in- 
struction upon this subject is not only to be tol- 
| erated, but is to be regarded as highly essential. 
School-girls almost universally have exceedingly 
| false notions of married life, as it really is. They 
are so situated as to know little of that complica- 
ted experience connected with what is termed 
| “getting along” in life. They are at school, where 
| all goes forward with regularity and pleasantness, 
save such inconsiderable annoyances as the fail- 
ure of punctually receiving letters from absent 
friends, or the difficulties attendant upon study 
and writing composition, or something equally 
unimportant. They are as unsophisticated in the 
details of living in this jostling and unjust world, 
as a person in a balloon is of the machinery of a 
pin manufactory. 

In vacations, when they are at home, their par- 
| ents and friends arrange every thing with careful 
| reference to their enjoyment, avoiding to bring 

them into any disagreeable contact with plain 
life. They attend family reunions, make and re- 
ceive the most delightful visits, and return to their 
studies with such an idea of home life as causes 
them to resolve, amid much homesickness, to 
| escape from the confines of school as early as 
| possible. 
Other ideas of life which they receive are gen- 
erally from those sentimental poems and highly- 
wrought fictions, which represent love in all colors 
| but the true ones, winding up with a grand de- 
_ nouement ; namely, the marriage of the hero and 
' heroine, leaving the fascinated youthful reader to 
infer that afterward all went merrily as the wed- 
| ding bells. 
| Under such circumstances it is no marvel that 
| young ladies should have few or no correct ideas 
of married life, and that there is so much heart- 
| erushing misery in the result. Often they say, 
|“T admit that there are unhappy marriages ; but 
married people are not all miserable. The one I 
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shall marry will be perfectly free from such disa- 
greeable traits. I shall marry for love or not at 
all.” 

Accordingly, one of this class of young girls— 
which is the most numerous of all classes—plies 
at the love stories and sickening poetry with in- 
creasing avidity, selecting the wickedest and most 
fascinating of the heroes for the archetype of her 
love, indulges in long waking dreams by moon- 
light, of which they profess to be passionately 
fond; adopts the language of flowers and apple 
seeds; consults books of fortune to read her fate ; 
kills off the hours in languishing indolence, till 
she is admirably fitted to “fall in love” with the 
first shallow-brained exquisite who chances to 
cross her path. 

She first meets him perhaps in the street. She 
is suddenly interested and stares upon him. The 
gentleman returns the gaze with double interest. 
Thereat she blushes slightly. He smiles signifi- 
cantly. Having passed she muses—‘“ What a 
splendid fellow was that! For all the world he 
is the image of my long-cherished beau ideal! I 
will just steal a glance backward and see if he 
continues to be as fascinating.” She turns and 
looks. Behold! he has just turned, too, tu look 
after her! She shrugs her shoulders slightly and 
coquettishly as if offended, and quickens her pace. 
After this she thinks of him occasionally till they 
thus meet again. It chances that their eyes meet 
most remarkably now at concerts, Church, or other 
place. She ascertains his pame and the initials 
are soon found scribbled in the fly-leaves of her 
books, or printed into her toilet cushion. If possi- 
ble she contrives to cultivate an acquaintance with 
some of his nearest friends. Perhaps she knows 
them already ; if so, she is all devotion to them. 
Their very presence affects her with exquisite and 
nervous emotion, and if she can elicit any obser- 
vation respecting the gentleman, she is deeply 
gratified, though greatly dissatisfied to know so 
ittle of him. She thinks that those who know 
him intimately are inexpressibly fortunate; the 
very house in which he lives has a Meccan inter- 
est for her. She walks herself tired daily, with 
her dear intimate friend, that she may have an 
opportunity of meeting him in his promenade. 

She next meets him at a soirée, or in some 
other way, so as to receive an introduction. She 


appears as though she had never seen or thought | 


of him before. 


previous impression, she is all unconscious. 


If he alludes flatteringly to any 
He 


asks her to sing and play the accompaniment; she | 


protests that she is suffering from a cold which 
she caught while gazing at the stars an evening 
since; or she avers that she has no talent for 
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musie whatever. Finally, on perceiving a rival 
about to consent to play for the company, she suf- 
fers herself to be conducted to the piano, but with 
an air of great self-sacrifice. 

She begins with a flourish, while she coolly 
looks at some gentleman whom she can not en- 
dure, to give the impression that she is uncon- 
scious that the ideal is beside her, turning the 
pages of her music with the hand which sports a 
diamond. He finally deluges her with compli- 
ments. 

“Ah! but it is such a perfect bore to play in 
company,” she says languidly, “the people will 
stare so at me!” when the truth is, she would 
not, on any account, miss the opportunity. 

They part mutually enchanted; he with her 
bouquet; she with his honeyed words hoarded in 
the cells of her excited soul. Their acquaintance 
is speedily matured, till it becomes evident to all 
spectators that a love interest has fairly begun. 
If she can not see him daily, she sighs like a 
broken pair of bellows before a smoldering fire. 

She now prefers solitude to the society of her 
old friends, except occasionally the dear confiden- 
tial intimate young lady who shares her secrets. 
She loves to think of the object of her passionate 
regard ; erects castles in the purpled air, where 
he and herself are the sole dwellers, subsisting on 
moonshine and green cheese. He comes between 
her and her studies, her duties, her sleep, her very 
existence. Ilenceforth she declines onions and 
cabbage at dinner, but madly eats slate-pencils, 
confectionery, and gum for luncheon; puts her 
hair in curl papers nightly; causes the necks of 
her dresses to be cut lower than ever before by an 
inch; wears paper-soled slippers in all weather, 
and those so small that her feet are squeezed into 
a deformity, from which they never afterward re- 
cover; daubs her face, neck, aud arms till she 
looks like a caterpillar just escaped from a flour- 
barrel, besides perpetrating a variety of other acts 
in keeping with this stage of “the grand passion.” 

She says to herself, “Now I am in love—real, 
first, deep love. True, I used to dote on my 
cousin, who made such oceans of molasses candy 
with me on holiday evenings, and I thought I 
loved him. But I never was really in love before. 
I have so long pondered whether I should ever 
find one to love in this world. Ah! me!” 

(She is only fifteen now; but feeling as though 
| she were at least forty when considering this epoch 

of her life.) 

The gentleman proposes an engagement, repre- 
senting that with her earth will be heaven; with- 
out her al] will be—infinitely more miserable than 
the valley of Tophet. She believes this, and 
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thinks that she has the keeping of another’s ex- 
istence. And so, amid much rain of tears and 
treacle of words, they vow to love each other 
“til deth””*—they form an engagement. 

The idea of all this is blissful to her. “I am 
engaged,” she whispers to her confident, “though 
do n’t you tell of it for all this world.” “She is 
engaged,” soon flies through the circle of her ac- 
quaintance, lastly reaching the ears of her parents. 
This intelligence is received by them with con- 
sternation. They write directly and inquire of 
her the character and position of the gentleman. 
She replies after a long delay: 

“His character is perfect. His friends call him 
Adonis, which means some god, I believe. When 
I first set eyes on him I was dumbfounded. His 
hair and mustache are lovely beyond description. 
His hands are almost always set off with the 
dearest kids in the world, and the shine of his 
boots is unexceptionable. Then he has such a 
look with his beautiful eyes and is so enchant- 
ingly mysterious, for all the world like a corsair 
or a duke incog. He is a great favorite with his 
friends, I hear; for they loan him any quantity 
of change. As for his position, why, what odds 
can it make about that? The unselfish are above 
such sordid considerations.” 

“Qur child knows nothing of what she is do- 
ing,’ groan the parents, and they immediately 
forbid the continuation of the acquaintance, send- 
ing for her to return home. 

The young lady is now “ frantic,” as she affirms ; 
again, she is “in despair.’ She thinks that her 
parents are the most unreasonable, prejudiced, 
crael people in all this wide world. Perhaps she 
clandestinely corresponds with her lover, and 
finally consents to an elopement. But this being 
frustrated, she abandons herself to her fate, pre- 
scribed by those mortal enemies, her parents. 
She now pines, sickens, and folds her white hands 
upon her throbbing bosom, resolved to die—all 
for love of one whom no sensible person regards 
as worthy the least sacrifice. 

But as Death takes his own time, she loses her 
last ounce of patience and begins to speculate in 
prussic acid or strychnine. But that being hard 
to obtain, she fixes her eyes on a large spike in 
her chamber and practices a rehearsal of the de- 
nouement. Being discovered in the first scene of 
the last act, her parents give up the warfare, nearly 
kill themselves, and send for the discarded 
youth to come to them, when they implore him 
to take their darling and restore her to happiness. 

“Take her,” muses the gentleman uneasily, “I 
have no place to take myself to! What is more, 
I am up to my ears in debt.” A new thought 


strikes him. Her father has wealth. He will 
take her, apparently gratis. He therefore keeps 
silent respecting his own affairs, else makes large 
pretenses for which there is no foundation, 

After marriage the young wife asks for a little 
“pin money.” “Wait till I get into business,” 
replies the husband, “I am a little pressed for 
money now.” 

“O! I thought you were in business some- 
where down town,” says the bride. This is an 
inexperienced girl’s idea of business—“some- 
where down town,” where bank notes are rolled 
out like hand-bills from a printing-press, 

Presently new troubles arise. The devoted 
lover turns out more than an indifferent husband. 
He begins to neglect her for his old habits of dis- 
sipation, and if she remonstrates or weeps, he 
bitterly accuses her of selfishness and ill-nature, 
declaring that he will seek the society of those 
more congenial and kind. A year or two fully 
develops his real character. He is reckless, 
thriftless, passionate, and is no more capable of 
making his wife happy than a brute. 

The wife wakes to real life now. But, alas! 
it is too late! She can not escape. There is no 
hope of conjugal happiness left for her in life. 
It is not a mirage, but a leaden, remediless, aw- 
fully-to-be-considered practical reality ! 

Not even her children can atone for her wretch- 
edness, for she knows that they are to be heritors 
of suffering and sorrow. Early they learn their 
mother’s woe, and their young hearts are clouded 
with the saddest of domestic life. 

Alas! must she, the once fashionable, spirited 
belle, on whom such distinguished privileges were 
lavished, come to this! But she complains not. 
She resolves to drink the cup of her sorrow in 
silence, for she would have it pressed to her lips, 
or die. Her old acquaintances have left her for 
new friends more fortunate, and now she never 
enters society. 

Days and nights, months and years wear on, 
bringing only changes of sorrow and trial, till she 
becomes a living specter—a floating wreck drift- 
ing surely toward the ocean of eternity. 

Finally, with unsettled constitution, the result 
of foolish exposures in her girlhood, and later 
suffering and privation, she lies down in her fa- 
ther’s house and dies, amid the wailing of her 
children and the forlorn grief of her parents. 

Who was to blame for all this? The poor 
sufferer? Not so decidedly as at first appears. 
| “She should have known better,” observes many 
a censor. True, but how could she have known 
| better? It would have been surprising if she 
| had been able to judge correctly after the impres- 
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sions which she had received, and the absence 
of all right instruction upon love and marriage. 
Her parents had said little or nothing to her, for 
the reason that they did not foresee any of these 
results. ‘They loved their daughter too well to 
even apprehend trouble in reserve for her. Her 
teachers at school had avoided this subject as 
much a; though they presided over a convent of | 
nuns who had all taken the black vail. They 
were not to blame, because society, as with one 
consent, authorizes a perfect absence of all such 
instruction at school. The young lady had had 
little or no opportunity to make personal observa- 
tion, and as she had few right impressions con- 
cerning the choice of a husband from instruction | 
at school or at home, we can see without effort | 
the natural effects of the given causes. 

This is no overwrought picture—no rare illus- | 
tration of the marrying of school-girls all for love 
without reason. It has its counterpart in many 
instances throughout society. 

It is not wrong to marry with love, but the 
wrong consists in marrying for no better cause 
than because one is “desperately in love.” 

Yet, after all there may be written on this sub- 
ject, young girls will persist in loving foolishly 
and marrying in haste, to repent at leisure. The 
time-worn illustration of this is a good one—of 
those foolish insects which are so eager to get into 
vessels of molasses and honey, but no sooner are 
they well in than they long to get out. But their 
wings and feet being clogged, the more they 
struggle the worse it is for them.* 

Each, however, thinks that her case is an ex- 
ception; that the one whom they love is all per- 
fection. Or, if they are compelled to admit that 
he has some errors, they are going to reform him. 
He can be easily persuaded to do as they pro- 
pose. Reforms, thorough and genuine, are rarely 
effected by wives, and the woman being the 
weaker, is oftenest the most powerfully influ- 
enced. If a man is disposed to do ill, he will 
seldom do better after entering upon married life, 
but the reverse is the usual order of the case. 

Another young lady, having become convinced 
of the folly of marrying all for love, resolves to 
marry all for money. Accordingly, she accepts 
an offer from a man of great wealth, and is now | 
Every one congratulates | 
She finds herself 


| 





sure of rare happiness. 
her upon her excellent match, 


in a grand home with grand furnishings. Every 
thing which money can procure is hers. New 


and fashionable friends crowd around her wher- | 
ever she moves. Is she not superlatively happy ? | 
No! After a little time, when the novelty of the 
splendor is passed, she begins to miss not a few | 


' buy. 


desirable things, which, unluckily, money can not 
She finds, first of all, that her husband is a 
“man made of money.” ‘They have few tastes 
in common. She likes books. He never reads 
any thing but the daily paper; what is more, 
does not like to have her read. Perhaps she is 
fond of society. He prefers time to indulge in 
calculations about monetary affairs. In a word, 
he has all the conceits, notions, and prejudices 


| 
| which the “man. made of money” is often found 
to possess; while he has not culture, good taste, 


or refined feeling. 

Perhaps she finds herself but little better situa- 
ted than a captive in a prison, only her bars and 
grates are gold. She is not free to act, speak, or 
think. The care of the palace home and of the 
retinue of servants well nigh overwhelms her. 
She asks for the bread of love, and receives gold. 


| The husband gives his love to money and thinks 


his wife may also, wondering why she can want 
any thing more. 

She now pines for love, and begins to think 
that she has married unwisely. If she is not 
firm in principle, she sets about falling in love 
with some other of her gentleman acquaintance, 
who is wicked enough to show her the most fas- 
cinating attentions under the guise of friendly re- 
gard. She says to herself now: “O that I were 
free—free to wed for love! This marrying for 
money is all a cheat.” She talks pensively of 
“congenial spirits,” “hopeless love,” “disappoint- 
ed hopes,” and “despair.” Perhaps she takes to 
making verses, if she has a gift that way, which 
effusions are charged with the most sickly, mor- 
bid, and deleterious influences. She neglects her 
husband and family, gets to hate him, and loves 
others—Platonically, as she deludes herself. She 
forgets that he is the source of many of her com- 
forts, underrates the provisions he makes for her, 
and spends a miserable life, refusing to be pleased 
with any thing pertaining to him. Sometimes an 
affair like this terminates with crime and dis- 
grace; but often with the banishment of all do- 
mestic peace and happiness. 

It is not wrong to marry a man who has 
money; but the wrong consists in marrying a rich 
man to the exclusion of all other considerations— 
in selling one’s self to one sordid idea, Every 
one knows that money is convenient and desira- 
ble, but it should not be allowed to take preced- 
ence of more weighty considerations, 

A third young lady has ambitious notions of 
high family position. She determines to marry a 
scion of a distinguished family, or not at all. 
She accepts such a one, without other motives. 
In time she finds that she is the least of the great 
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family—the little end of the family horn that is 
ever sounding their own honors. They look 
down upon her, and impose burdens for her to 
bear in their behalf. They take frequent occa- 
sions to remind her of their superiority, till she 


feels like an intruder and unbidden guest to a | 


feast of great pretensions. 

Often, not content with this, the relatives at- 
tempt to prejudice the heart of the husband 
against her. They describe her short-comings to 
his notice, ridicule her weak points, and contrive 
to retain his interest and affection among them- 
selves, exclusive of the wife. Unless she has de- 
cided self-control and resolution, or the strong aid 
of strong friends, they hunt her down at last, like 
a pack of trained hounds after a helpless hare. 
Panting, overcome, and crushed, she dies, or 
hides herself in the deepest obscurity, heart- 
broken and hopeless—a victim to marrying into a 
great family above her own. 

It is well known that there are honorable ex- 
ceptions to this; but the illustrations of such vic- 
timizing are too common to be considered over- 
drawn and extraordinary. 

We should beware of marrying for fame alone. 
If a lady thinks that the great reputation which 
her husband has secured as an author, statesman, 
or other professional man, will, as a sufficiency in 
itself, bring her superior happiness, she is deluded 
into error. These great men are often concentra- 
ted in their own greatness. They are so much 
admired and applauded by the public, they be- 
come indifferent to those trifles which make up 
the sum of domestic happiness. Little or no 
time have they to devote to the family circle. 
The routine of the household appears insignifi- 
cant; the action attendant upon ordinary exist- 
ence disturbs them, and they often know little or 
nothing of suitable provision for a family. Gen- 
erally they are the worst and slowest accumula- 
tors of the means of a livelihood, preferring to 
survive on applause and public success while 
they may. 

According to the varying temperaments of 
these great men, their wives are regarded by 
them as butterflies, fossils, or machines. 
terflies, they are expected to amuse them in their 
very few leisure hours, to dress handsomely and 
to flit prettily through society, without any ac- 
count of true equality or high and hallowed re- 
gard from the distinguished husband. If fossils, 


they are to be kept on the shelf of the home | 


cabinet, as a dead and respectable relic of the 
past. If machines, they are to be kept to the per- 
petual drudgery of the family, and with order, 
correctness, and silence—ouly yielding to the oc- 


If but- | 


out the household comforts, which are to be re- 

ceived by all concerned with due amount of criti- 
_cism, or as a matter of course. The great hus- 
| band then arrives at the conclusion that she is 
| “behind the times” in intellectual and social ad- 
vancement. He regrets that she can not converse 
like other ladies, eminent for their superior. liter- 
ary: acquirements, for whom he has profound ad- 
miration. He thinks that she lacks brilliancy, 
taste, and spirit, quite oblivious that she was ever 
unlike what he has made her. 

Another error is that of a lady who has a deci- 
ded religious faith, be that faith what it may, 
uniting herself to a man who will ridicule what 
she holds sacred. She need not delude herself 
that she has power to change his opinions and 
motives of action. Such a change rarely occurs, 
and even then it is at a great sacrifice. 

Then comes the query—whom shall we choose 
for a husband? Strictly speaking, according to 
the customs of society, a woman is not permitted 
to make choice of a husband first. It only re- 
mains to her to accept or reject the offers made to 
| her. Many young ladies marry solely because it 
is their first offer, and they fear they will never 
have a second; but no lady should ever accept 
or reject an offer for no better reason than this. 
Every body in accepting a companion for life 
should wait till she finds a person who, in her 
calm, not excited, judgment, she thinks is worthy 
of her affection and trust, and who possesses ca- 
pabilities for getting a living, or keeping it if al- 
ready provided. A general congeniality of tastes, 
similarity of habit, and equality of social position 
are desirable. Almost every one is capable of 
understanding what is for her best good, if she 
will keep clear of this frantic “falling in love.” 
But once let her get in this mood and reason is 
for a time dethroned with a kind of monomani- 
acal passion, which unfits her for all sober calcu- 
lations or right estimation. 

Many young ladies make themselves very mis- 
| erable for fear that they will never have an offer 
| of marriage, and, accordingly, resort to various 

unworthy artifices and open demonstrations by 

way of making sure the coveted aim. They will 
sigh to order, dress to excess, make signals from 
the watch-towers of their affections, and waylay 

the gentleman with a species of military tactics 
| exceedingly amusing to a spectator of the scene. 
| All this is a sure method of defeating their inten- 
| tions. No gentleman, who was not a fool, was 
ever caught in this way. Such ladies expose 
| themselves to the surprise, the ridicule, and even 
contempt of the other sex. 


| casional creak of physical suffering—are to turn 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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If the old proverb that ali matches are made in 
heaven be true, a lady can not avoid marrying 
the one for whom she was intended; or, if single 
life is equally foreordained, she can not marry at 
all, if she make the exertion of a Sisyphus, or 
the art in weaving webs of an Arachne. Hence, 
in either case, all- this exertion and onslaught to 
get an offer, is ammunition wasted, besides de- 
tracting from the dignity of character and losing 
the respect of others. 

This dreading to be what is commonly termed 
“an old maid,” is a prevalent, but exceedingly | 
false notion. Single ladies may live the most in- | 
dependent and happiest of lives. They may ac- 
complish the most honorable positions in society, 
as history in all ages has proven, and extend their 
influence for good to an almost unlimited extent. 
Some ladies are evidently better fitted by nature 
for this state than for marriage. If a lady has no | 
taste for domestic affairs, if the sight of a kitchen 
annoys her, if the sound of a child distracts, if | 
her temper be irritable, her will inflexible, and | 
her disposition jealous and selfish, she should 
never marry, even though she have an offer from 
a@ man who unites the advantages of a Croesus, a 
Baxter, and a Don Quixotte. The numerous un- 
happy marriages ought to demonstrate that single 
life is not the most to be dreaded of all condi- | 
tions. 

Every young lady who contemplates entering 
upon a matrimonial engagement should be deeply 
impressed with its serious natare. She should 
take time to think thoroughly and calmly, and to 
take advice of her wisest friends, before entering 
upon this solemn compact. Having pledged her- 
self to another, no trivial cause should induce her 
to think of breaking such a pledge. If it ean 
not be agreed upon mutually, it should never be | 
proposed only where the most serious moral ob- | 
stacles occur, such as were not apparent at the 
period of the engagement. It should never be 
contemplated for a moment for the reason that a 
more eligible offer is presented; or that the affec- 
tions are found to waver toward some more pre- 
possessing gentleman. If an engagement is ruth- 
lessly broken for such reasons, the most unpleas- 
ant consequences are sure to ensue sooner or later. 
It is a moral evil, sure to be visited with retribu- 
tion. 

But should a gentleman commit this flagrant 
wrong, and of his own free will break his engage- 
ment, the lady should not be so unwise as to 
yield to that malady called “disappointed love.” 
She should recognize the sorrow as a blessing in 
disguise, believing that one who would do such 
an act was unworthy to be her companion for life. | 





Neither should she resolutely turn her back upon 
the whole world, and with a glum gloom, groan 
out, “Farewell all joy. Henceforth I and the 
human race are at needles’ points. Monster 
man! I ignore thee-to the end of my existence! 
This life is a cheat! Welcome, Giant Despair !” 
The following prescription is recommended to 
such a one: Change the scene. Go where you 


| will see nothing to remind you of your late trial. 
| If this be impossible, occupy yourself with works 


of charity or necessity to the extent of your pow- 
er. But avoid getting chained down to a long 
task like the knitting of a shawl or counterpane, 


and by no means suffer yourself to sit in the 


moonlight with your chin resting upon your wrist. 
Take exercise in the open air daily; walk at a 
good pace so as not to permit the eyes to fasten 
upon a stone or a cloud in the sky. Read his- 


| tory and biography of those persons celebrated 


for heroic virtues. Read the Bible. But avoid 
all romances and poems, except those which will 
make you merry. If musical, sing or play no 


| sentimental pieces, but be confined to marches 


and quick steps. The National Air will be found 
particularly useful. 

Eat meat, refuse dyspepsy crackers and strong 
tea, and drink occasionally a glass of ginger pop. 
If wakeful at night, rise from your bed and prac- 
tice the double-ten step or some other active 
gyration of calisthenic exercise, till tired nature 
shall cry for quarter and bring sweet sleep to 
your pillow. . 

Burn all tokens and mementoes which suggest 
aught that will remind you of the past bitterness, 
and be sure to bury his “counterfeit presenti- 
ment” under a root of “Solomon’s seal.” 

Avoid all gossips, mopes, and romantic die- 
aways as you would a pestilence, and seek the 
society of those persons who are characterized for 
good common sense and excellent spirits. If you 
are obliged to meet the man afterward, put on 
your most tranquil face, and be as smiling to 
every body as a basket of shavings. 

Trust ever implicitly in the goodness of the 
great Disposer of all events; be thankful that 
your trial is no worse, and accept the next offer 
if it be a good one, or, if no such offer comes, 
accept whatever of laudable interest is presented 
for your present portion in life, 

In a word, “resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you.” 


——-@e—__ 
Ir is a not uncommon freak of the depraved 


human heart to feel vexation and anger toward 
the individual it wrongs and treats most unjustly. 
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OLD AGE. 


BY MARY DEMING. 


“ HEN I was a child,” said a friend the 

other day, “I used to wonder why it was 
that people were so afraid of being called old. 
heard the young speak of old age as a necessary 
evil, and saw the middle-aged resort to many in- 
genious devices to hide its ravages. I thought 
then that if ever J lived to become old, my old 
age should be the happiest part of my life. I 
think so still,” she continued, “and look forward 
to it with pleasure.” 

The remarks of my friend awakened similar 
thoughts in my own mind. I, too, -have often 
wondered that we should ever meet with those 
who will not even allow themselves to think of 
being old lest that shuuld make them so. For 
them, the so-called golden period of life has 
within itself all the attractions which render life 
blessed. The cry of 
“Give me back, give me back the mild freshness of morn- 

Ing, 
Its deuneus its tears are worth evening’s best light,” 
sent forth by one of their number who had toiled 
down the weary descent, expresses well the feel- 
ings of many as they reviewed their youth. 

Surely they are to be pitied who see no beauty 


in autumn or winter, but are content to abide in | 


one ceaseless spring of fitful showers, or even 
summer with its burning rays and fierce, wild 
tem pests. 

The sower would soon tire had he not the 
prospect of a rest after seed-time, when the fruits 
yield their abundance, and he enjoys the rest 
which, in the busy, hurrying spring-time, was de- 
nied him. 

Youth has its charms, but not altogether such 
as poets sing. The clouds which flit across its 
sky bear within them the seeds of the whirlwind 
well nigh as often as those of the life-giving 
shower, and when the storm bursts in all its fury, 
it prostrates to the ground the tender plants illy 
fitted to abide its wrath. The tempests of life 
prove less destructive when the soul has learned 
to bow low beneath its withering blast. In every 


age we are liable to disappointment, but only the | 


young feel the keenest agony at the defeat of 
their cherished plans. We grow, perhaps, not 
less hopeful but more reasonable in our anticipa- 


tions as we grow older, and even should we be | 
mistaken, experience has taught us in the rough | 
way our feet have trod to hope for the best but | 


be prepared for the worst, Now we “build airy 
castles on our estates in dream-land ;” the struct- 


ure is beautiful, but a breath dissolves the airy 


I 


vision, and long after it has melted into the noth- 

ingness from whence imagination called it, we 
| cling to the delusion that it yet exists. We 
; mourn over its fall, and think that never again 
| will we play the architect. In after life we learn 
to build on a surer foundation, and the substance 
_of the shadow which fled away remains with us. 
With many it is not the years they may happen 
to number, but the marks that these leave behind 
them from which they shrink. They dread the 
tell-tale look of the first gray hair or wrinkle re- 
flected in the mirror. But what if the snow of 
winter is about to descend, if it, fall gently and 
not before time has touched the other lineaments 
of the countenance, that it may harmonize them, 
and blend softly with the shades which else 
would seem more gloomy. 

To me the silvery whiteness which encom- 
passes the head of the aged seems as beautiful 
and fitting as curls upon the brow of youth, and 
far more beautiful when it betokens the presence 
of one who has passed well nigh through the or- 
deal of life, yet preserves a heart unscathed by its 
storms, fresh and joyous as when the hot blood 
of youth coursed through his veins, The smile 
that lights up the face of the aged has in it a 
deeper pleasure than the gleam of sunshine which 
flits across the changing face of youth. Their 
laugh may be less ringing, but it is more earnest ; 
their voices may be less clear, but they are all the 
| more musical in their low, tremulous tones, the 
last vibrations of the harp-strings so long and so 
musically sounding. 

A contented old age! What volumes do these 
words speak! They tell of a life spent in useful- 
ness, of a mind cultivated and rich in the stores 
of a life-time, of a heart at peace with God and 
man. Would that there were many such! But, 
alas! the many who wish to be always young are 
seldom prepared to be old. 

They forget that childhood had its trials, and 
‘that the troubles which now appear so slight to 
‘the man well nigh broke the tender heart of the 
‘child. It is strange that so many are continually 
| turning the pages of “long ago” in search of the 








| poetry of life. 

The old man sighs at the remembrance of 
“when I was a boy ;” the “clouds and tears of 
morning” are dearer than the quiet light of life’s 
close. The fires of youth have long since burnt 
out, and with their glow expired the hopes kin- 
dled by their flame. 

But with him prepared to enjoy life’s evening 
how different! He, too, remembers the days 
gone by with pleasure, but breathes no wish to 
tread again the thorny way. The form has lost 
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its symmetry and grace, but the heart is fresh 
and glowing with life and love. 


“He is not old, though Time has set his signet on his 
brow, 

For in his heart a fountain flows, 

And around it pleasant thoughts repose, 

And sympathies and feelings high shine bright as stars 
in evening’s sky.” 

He sits and his children’s children play about 
the chair—he remembers the time when he too 
was young, and represses not their childish glee. 
The shadows of the coming night gather about 
him, but they bring no terrors to his soul. Alone, 
yet unshrinkingly, he goes down to the river’s 
edge, its waters seem less dark in the light of a 
blessed eternity—a skillful pilot is his, and the 
storm-lost mariner finds at length a harbor where 
storms shall never come. 





©@eo——_——_ 


IDEALIZATION. 


BY J. D. BELL. 





make you and me feel just as he felt when his 
heart was breaking, or when he had serious 
thoughts of cutting his own throat! Forests, 
flowers, birds, rivers, the sky, women, genius, 
war, death—all must appear either better or 
worse than they are when the mind takes its 
view of them through a book. It is delightful to 
read of heroes seizing upon humble opportunities 
and turning them into great and glorious occa- 
sions, or struggling in silence and loneliness, to 
achieve some triumph of discovery or invention; 
but if you would know what heroism really is, 
you must form your idea of it in some other 
place than your chair. Your ideal general falls 
to the ground when his horse is shot from under 
him; and, as you see him leaping upon some 
other horse and flying into the hot battle again, 
the whole scene seems to you a very grand one, 
and you think it a very easy matter for just such 
a brave man to do just such a glorious deed. 


| But suppose yourself to be the real hero of those 
_two horses, and I imagine that you can easily 


HE love of books, or the passion for study, | 


puts one into familiar relations with a society 
altogether different from that of the actual world. 
It is a society of ideals. Its men are ideal men; 
its women are ideal women. The student owes 
to his imagination the felicities he experiences in 
it. By that he is made able to see a reality in a 
sign, an individual in a name, a city in a sentence. 
How often have a few lines of words brought be- 
fore each of us a face whose witching beauty we 
knew, or might soon have come to know, was 
such as the first touch of earth could not but 
sadly blight! The book-world has, then, this 
other name; it is also the imagination’s world, 
And you who have read and studied for long 
hours with a beguiled and delighted mird, and 
then have gone forth again into the midst of real 
life—you know the difference one must ever ex- 
pect to find between conceived and perceived 
objects—between ideals and actualities. Sym- 
bols invariably misrepresent when they stand for 
material things or for living beings. At a great 
distance our friends appear better than they are, 
and our enemies worse, perhaps, than they are. 
Not on any picture of a thing will your imagina- 
tion let you look as on the thing itself. You 
read about the “Swiss Family Robinson,’ and 
you think you would like to live in the top of a 
huge tree. You read Defoe’s story of Crusoe, 
and you almost long to be leading Crusoe’s life. 
How hard, how impossibie through any words 
of history to see Napoleon as he was in his 
last delirious moments on St. Helena! And how 


think of a few rough and terrible circumstances 
which will materially alter that handsome picture 
of yours. It is agreeable to read of Napoleon 
making good his escape from Moscow or from 
Waterloo, but how hopeless a dreamer is the 
person who can not see that Napoleon must have 
found it no agreeable thing to have to skulk for 


| days together over a rough country disguised as a 


idle a thing for a hypochondriac poet to try to ' 


common man ! 

Here, then, you will see a great danger in the 
way of your fine lover of books. He is exposed 
to the deceptive influence of an over-idealizing 
imagination, I think it is the common lot of 
students to suffer more or less from this kind of 
deception. There is no scholar who has not his 
personal history of extravagant idealization—who 
can not recall some period in his own experience 
of delusory imaginings and of blind faith—who 
can not trace back to its very beginnings some 
fine ideal, in the untimely destruction of which 
there went much of his own being to ruin. Most 
vividly will the beautiful error all come back to 
him—its early progress from a mere conception to 
a glowing form; its constant putting on of new 
attractiveness; its gradual yet sure occupation of 
the mind; its first waking up of passion; its ac- 
cess, then, to the will; and its influence afterward 
upon the purposes, the speech, the manners, the 


actious—in short, the whole lite. He can re- 
member how that ideal became at length associa- 


ted with every visible object of beauty around 
him—how it made the sun shine brighter and 
added new luster to the stars; how it gave to the 
raiiubow a fairer tinge and to the morning a purer 
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freshness. And then he can recall, and, it may be, 
in some measure, reéxperience the feeling of deso- 
lation which pervaded his soul in that hour when 
he first came to see how completely he had been de- 
luded by a gorgeous dream. Such is idealization. 

Let my friend the student keep watch against 
this danger. I would have him refuse to become 
bookish at the expense of becoming unpractical 
and effeminate. His position is clear. He has 
discovered a new world and wants to live in it 
evermore. He is charmed by its pure air, its 
fountains gushing melodiously forever, its flowers, 
its foliage, and its great light. He is restlessly 
eager to mingle and converse, participate and 
sympathize, exult and revel with its urbane and 
joyous inhabitants. He may do this, all this, if 
he but keep himself the while under the re- 
straints of a wisely-exercised judgment. He may 
leave the world of politics with its medley of 
ultraism, ambition, and chicanery—the world of 
fashion with its follies of sycophantic flattery and 
prudish affectation—the world of money-seek- 
ing with its scenes of groveling toil and miserly 
gloating. But let him beware how he turns his 
back upon that strong and hearty world, into 
which he was born crying, and out of which he 
can not go without a pang! 


—_—__-@e—_—. 


WILLIAM PITT. 


BY REV. W. 8. POPE, A. M. 


MOST profitable contemplation is that of 

the character of truly-great and worthy men. 
The painter and the sculptor dwell long amid 
Italian galleries, filled with most perfect speci- 
mens of painting and of statuary, in order that the 
spirit of Beauty may take up her abode in their 
own minds, and develop there the ideal which 
they inherently possess. 

So the ardent mind of youth and liberal man- 
hood loves to contemplate the character and 
manifested genius of eminent individuals, both in 
their private and their public walks, to the end 
that from all may be imbibed the proper spirit 
of the true, noble, and successful man. 

Among all the worthy statesmen whom Eng- 
land has produced, perhaps no one surpasses the 
younger Pitt. 

Burke and Sheridan were able orators. The 
latter, in the trial of Warren Hastings, made a 
most able effort in defense of the Begums, the 
East India princesses. 

Byron, speaking of Sheridan after that speech, 
with noble spirit says : 

“When the loud ery of trampled Hindoostan 

Arose to heaven in her appeal to man, 





His was the thunder—his the avenging rod— 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God— 

Which shook the nation through his lips—and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.” 


The same sentiment may be applied to Pitt in 
respect to his noble defense of the American 
colonies. 

Burke was also colleague or rather principal in 
this noble defense of the rights of nations. 

William Pitt was the son of the celebrated 
Lord Chatham. In youth he was of feeble frame 
and trembling constitution, so that, instead of 
being placed at a regular school for constant dis- 
cipline in study, he had a private tutor, away 
from home, under whom he studied as the ener- 
gies of his body would permit him. 

But, notwithstanding his body was at first an 
altar of frail structure, yet there was ever burn- 
ing on it a steady, glowing fire, whose flames 
leaped upward, pointing ever toward the place 
whence their light was to shine and pour its rays 
on all the world. 

Lord Chatham knew well the spirit of his son, 
and, needing not to rouse, sought only to allay the 
raging fire within him. 

A short extract from a letter written to his son 
while at college, gives us a graphic view of the 
familiarity and deep anxiety of the father toward 
his boy of promise. The following is one sen- 
tence of that letter: 

“How happy the task, my noble, amiable boy, 
to caution you only against pursuing too much all 
those liberal and praiseworthy things to which 
less happy natures are perpetually to be spurred 
and driven.” 

But those parental cautions served only as fuel 
to the flames of emulation that constantly in- 
wrapped him. 

When once he felt in regard to any thing that 
it was liberal and praiseworthy, and was seconded 
in that feeling by one whom he honored as he 
did his father, there was nothing but disobedience 
to that father which could deter him from obtain- 
ing a liberal knowledge of it. 

From his very boyhood he seemed to have 
ever before his mind a glowing ideal of greatness. 
That ideal was an embodiment of the magnan- 
imous, largely-informed, unrivaled orator. To 
gain and support that reputation were all his 
powers concentrated. 

When but seven years of age, hearing it re- 
marked that his father had been promoted to the 
peerage, “Then,” exclaimed he, “I must take his 
place in the house of commons.” 

But by the wisdom of his father and his own 
good judgment, William Pitt well knew that no 
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superficial preparation would qualify him for the 
responsible place which he was to fill as member 
of Parliament. 

Hence, after having received from his tutor ad- 
equate preparation, he entered the University of 
Cambridge and spent seven years in developing 
his mind and adorning it with a knowledge of all 
those liberal and praiseworthy things of which 
both the ancients and the moderns were then 
masters, 

But the departments of science in which he 
chiefly delighted were the classics, the mathe- 
matics, and the logic of Aristotle as applied to 
debate. It is said that he learned language al- 
most intuitively, and that, when alone, he was 
accustomed to dwell for hours upon the striking 
passages of an orator or historian whom he was 
reading, noting his modes of expression and 
marking the manner in which he set forth his 
subject, portrayed the emotions and purposes of 
men, detected a hidden intention, or brought to 
light the dark meaning of an opponent, or discov- 
ered to the audience or reader the secret springs 
of action among nations. He not unfrequently 
copied an eloquent passage or a beautiful illustra- 
tion with which he met in any author. 

But, while his fondness for language and elo- 
quence was natural and great, his taste for, and 
interest in, deep mathematical research were 
equally natural, elevated, and unwearied. 

The deepest things of algebra, trigonometry, 
and the calculus formed some of his peculiar de- 
lights while a student. His biographer says of 
him that, notwithstanding the high degree of 
mathematical requirement at Cambridge, Mr. Pitt 
was master of every thing usually known by 
young men who obtain the highest academical 
honors, and ever expressed a desire to fathom 
still further the depths of the pure mathematics 
by reading at some future term the great Princi- 
pia of Newton. 

During the sessions of Parliament he spent 
much time at London listening to Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan, who were then the lions of 
the English forum. 

With deeply-fixed attention he would follow 
them for hours, not so much for pleasing intoxi- 
cation of their eloquence as to watch with eagle 
eye the manner and the nature of their logic; 
not so much to catch the beauties of the one or 
the strength of the other, as to prove his own pow- 
ers in constructing arguments to refute the one or 
to strengthen the other. 


Herein lay the secret of his astonishing readi- | 


ness in debate, where he never failed to meet an 
argument or to fortify a hard-pressed point. 





Thus prepared, by close discipline, extensive 
reading, and critical observation of men and 
things, when manhood had taken the place of 
youth, Mr. Pitt stepped forth into the full arena 
of the most abstruse questions of moral and polit- 
ical science, and boldly plucked the laurels that 
are ever blooming there to crown the brow of 
merit. 

His literary taste being thus refined in early 
life, he cherished it through all his after age by a 
constant study of the standard authors. The 
poets and historians were his boon companions. 
The most brilliant parts of Shakspeare and others 
were all written on his ready memory, and never 
failed to come at bidding. 

With the sacred Scriptures also he was most 
perfectly familiar. He read them not merely to 
make a show of respect for religious things, but 
because the grandeur of their imagery and the 
stirring power of their appeals accorded well with 
his own sanguine and eloquent spirit. He studied 
the Scriptures as “the true well of English un- 
defiled.” 

It is probable that the younger Pitt had less 
natural genius than his father, but, at the same 
time, greater intrinsic strength of mind or energy 
of purpose. Lord Chatham swayed the nation 
by the vehemence of his own nervous spirit and 
popular power. William Pitt ruled and guided 
its will by the intense energy of his deep, quick, 
and unsurpassed judgment. 

His wit and good humor, especially in the 
earlier years of his life, rendered him a most 
agreeable companion in every social enjoyment. 
His sentiments were elevated and noble, never 
stooping to low and unworthy measures, but look- 
ing far beyond the circumscribed views of smaller 
minds he grasped the great results of magnani- 
mous action, and set them forth in language such 
as seldom failed to carry conviction even to the 
reluctant minds of the most obtuse. 

With all the ardor of youth he threw himself 
with Edmond Burke into the defense of the 
American colonies. For this especially we honor 
him. In peal after peal rose the voices of Burke 
and Pitt in behalf of the oppressed colonies, 
while crowds of small-eyed, money-crusted, mon- 
archy-lined speakers of Parliament were forever 
clamoring for more ample taxes on the “rebels” 
who dared to refuse his worship—George III— 
whatever tithes of money he demanded. During 
a long membership in Parliament Pitt manifested 
none of that timid and fickle spirit which decides 
and then, as from a phantom, quickly abandons 
its positions, 

But deliberate in passing judgment, when once 
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assured of truth and fixed on a plan of action, 
like the lion conscious of his own strength, he re- 
mained firm, while numerous noisy sycophants 
made their way around him, or meekly concilia- 
ted his good will. 

But we must close this sketch by noticing at 
once the taste, and spirit, and greatness of the 
statesman, as portrayed in one short passage of a 
speech once made in the house of commons. He 
was making one of his most eloquent appeals in 
behalf of the country, and somewhat against the 
ruling powers. Being compelled to allude to 
himself and to his probable removal from office 
on account of his unbending integrity and attach- 
ment to the popular element, and feeling that his 
fortune might be made to suffer for his honor’s 
sake, yet honorable still, he closed by quoting from 
Horace those beautiful lines in reference to for- 
tune: 

“While propitious I praise her and bless her glad stay, 
But if, waving her light wings, she flies far away, 
Why, wrapped in my virtue, her gifts I resign, 

And honest, though poor, J shall never repine.” 


——+e-+—_—_ 


THE BEGGAR CHILD AND CHURCH. 


BY FANNY 8S. FRENCH. 


T was near the close of a cold bright afternoon 
in the early part of April that, in company 
with a friend, I left my boarding-house on B. street 
in our great commercial emporium, and went 
forth for an hour’s sight-seeing gnd recreation. 
For awhile we amused ourselves strolling through 
the park, peeping in at the gay shops, then visited 
“Castle Garden,” and at last wandered down the 
“Battery,” and leaning over the railing, listened 
to the sullen roar of the wind-fretted billows, and 
watched the graceful steamers as one after an- 
other came bounding over the deep, dark waters 
of the beautiful Hudson. 

But at length, growing weary of this occupa- 
tion, we turned our steps homeward, and on our 
return passed Trinity Church, which is situated on 
the west side of Broadway, about one-fourth of a 
mile from the Battery. It is a beautiful edifice, 
with a single lofty tower pointing heavenward, 
and is by far the finest cathedral of which the 
“commercial emporium” of the new world can 
boast. Near it stands a large marble monument, 
which marks the resting-place of a noble sleeper, 
and the surrounding grass plot is inclosed by an 
iron railing. 

Here we paused, but it was not to read the 
eulogies recorded upon the marble monument, nor 
to admire the architecture of the fine cathedral, 
nor to speculate upon the progress of man’s me- 





chanical ingenuity, for an object of much greater 
interest, though of less pleasing exterior, had at- 
tracted our attention, It was that of a little beg- 
gar girl, of, perhaps, some seven summers, crouched 
beside the iron railing. She was clothed in a fil- 
thy, tattered gown; her light brown locks were 
tangled and matted, and her little bare feet looked 
as blue as the cold pavement on which they rested. 
She possessed fine, intelligent features, though her 
face exhibited no light shades, save two or three 
white lines which vertically crossed one cheek, 
marking the course in which tears had flowed 
from the fountain of one large, dark eye, for the 
other was bandaged by a dirty rag. 

And there the poor thing, mittenless, bonnet- 
less, and shoeless, sat shivering with the cold, and 
extending her little dirty hand to the gay crowd 
which was sweeping past, draped in rich silks 
and satins, and decked with fine feathers, gor- 
geous ribbons, and costly jewels. 

And as we heard the merry laugh and saw the 
scornful look and haughty tread of the passer-by, 
and noted the utter woe of that young face, and 
then gazed up on the lofty tower of that costly 
temple, now glittering in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, we thought how the price of a few of 
their gilded feathers might shed the sunshine of 
happiness over that little human heart—how 
the price of a few feet of that lofty but useless 
dome might shed the light of happiness, intelli- 
gence, and, perhaps, future glory around that little 
immortal mind. 

And we could but wonder at the strange infat- 
uation which leads men to build and extrava- 
gantly decorate such mighty temples—while at 
the same time they leave little immortal beings, 
possessing the elements of god-like minds, to 
perish with hunger and cold, or grow up in ig- 
norance to lives of wretchedness and vice. Yet 
this is often done from sense of duty by those 
who have never thought that they could worship 
God in a plain, simple building. Yet these have 
gladly opened their full coffers to aid in erecting 
and extravagantly embellishing what they term 
“God’s temple,” little thinking God’s temple is 
any where beneath heaven’s blue dome, where 
man meets his brother man to do him good. 

But our friend reminded us that we were loi- 
tering, by saying that “we were yet a half a mile 
from ‘Clinton Hall.” So, with a sad heart, we 
again entered that. gay throng and swept up 
Broadway, sighing o’er the utter wretchedness of 
the little beggar beside the splendid church, and 
the mistaken duty and foolish pride of fashiona- 
ble Christians, or, perhaps I should say, devotees 
of fashion who claim the name of Christianity. 
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SEPTEMBER. BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. NUMBER V. 
Crap with gold and crowned with glory, BY PH@BE CARY. 


Rich with countless harvests hoary, 


Is September, rarest, fairest THE TOWER OF BABEL, 


Of the year— Gop made his covenant with man, 

Fairer than of limners olden And gave him power to keep 
Are the scenes that, gorgeous, golden, Dominion o’er all living things 

In her hand appear. On earth and in the deep. 
High above the green plain, And men increased and multiplied, 
Undefaced by a stain, And nations spread abroad ; 
Or shadow prophetic And some were husbandmen, and some 
Of gathering rain, Hunters before the Lord. 


Over harvest and home, 

Swells the sheltering dome 

Of immovable, measureless sky. 
And see! down the hills 

How the radiant rills 


And for a language in that day 
All people spoke but one, 

Till after cities had been built, 
And kingdoms were begun. 


Of the sunshine flow, And, journeying east, they came and dwelt 
And gladden and glow, tn Shinar’s pleasant plain, 

And their brilliancy throw And there they thought to have their tribes, 
O’er the landscape below ; And memories remain. 


How they lade the green leaves, 

And shower with their shining 

The beautiful sheaves, 

Just escaped from the gleaming sickle ! 
And lend your ear, 


And so with bricks, for stones, and slime, 
They labored patiently, 

To build a city and a tower 
Whose top should reach the sky. 


And listen soft, And God said, looking down from heaven, 
And you may hear Since they have but one speech, 

How, very oft, They may not be restrained to do 

The zephyr fickle Whate’er their thought can reach. 


O’er the straw-wove strings 

Of the fair sheaf flings 

A tremulous song, 

Of meter far sweeter 

Than the shells on the strand 

Of “blest Araby’s” land And thus we see one tamily, 

Murmur all the day long. After the flood, gave birth 

To men whose tribes and languages 
Have grown to fill the earth. 


So he confounded them, till none 
His neighbor’s words might know, 
And scattered them like precious seed 
Throughout the world to grow. 


Beyond, above the broad expanse, 
My raptured thoughts expand, advance, 


Through upper air; 

Through realms before unsought, unknown, , : 

Exultant sek the eternal throne LIFE A MINGLED CUP OF JOY AND SORROW. 
Rall cates Cave. BY JOHN T. SWARTZ. 

My murmuring soul forgets its needs, ; : 

The things it covets seem but beads TuHE cup of life ’s a mingled cup— 
That children love. A mingled cup of joy and sorrow— 

The glitter fades that charmed me erst, The heart to-day is strong in hope, 

Earth’s fairy foretime bubbles burst ; Yet hope deserts us ere the morrow. 
’T is blessing all; Mirth with his nectar fills the bowl, 

In showers, o’erwhelming showers they fall And bids us “drink, ay, drink ye all.” 


But Sorrow steals into the soul 
And mingles with the draught her gall. 
Hope reaches forth Fame’s glittering wreath, 


Beauty and blessing; crowning all 
Around, above. 
My heart foregoes its cankering care, 


Casts off its burden of despair; Of Spring’s own cheering, living green; 
In raptest rest, One blast from Disappointment’s breath— 
My spirit blest A wreath of thorns alone is seen, 
Loses her fetter Yet heaven’s blest chart the assurance gives, 
While she reads, *Gainst fell despair, tnrice-blessed warning— 
In golden letters, Tho’ sorrow “ for a season” lives, 
“ God is love, Rejoice ; “joy cometh in the morning.” 
Whence all proceeds ; Then, since life’s cup ’s a mingled cup— 

True life is glorified by toil ; A mingled cup of joy and sorrow— 

And heaven will send thee balm and oil To heaven with thanks to-night look up, 





To suit thy needs.” And trust heaven’s mercy for the morrow 
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PRONUNCIATION. 
BY COATES-KINNEY, 


AUTHOR OF “RAIN ON THE ROOF,” AND OTHER POEMS. 


RONUNCIATION—why, let us begin with 

this very word. It is Byron—is n’t it?— 
that says the writer’s hardest work is in begin« 
ning and ending an article. How lucky, then, 
to have a subject that pecks its shell and peeps 
to come out before you have brooded over it at 
all! Pronunciation, association, appreciation, in- 
deed all words terminating in ciation, should have, 
according to Webster, the ci sounded se, instead 
of she: thus, as-so-se-a-shun, not as-so-she-a-shun. 
All the other authorities, I believe, are against 
him in this, and he himself only recommends, 
not commands this method. But he is unfortu- 
nate in his reason for the innovation; for, if eu- 
phony requires pronunciation to be pronounced 
pro-nun-se-a-shun, it equally requires negotiation 
to be pronounced ne-go-se-a-shun; but Webster 
makes this ne-go-she-a-shun. This is inconsistent, 
and subversive of analogy, of which Webster is 
a great votary. And this inconsistency has so 
bewildered inattentive minds, that you will fre- 
quently find the same person pronouncing pro- 
nunciation with the se-a-shun, and enunciation 
with the she-a-shun. Therefore the writer hereof 
would give the verdict for she-a-shun against se- 
a-shun in all cases, as most analogical and best 
authorized ; besides, it is according to Worcester, 
whose authority in such matters is considered su- 
perior to Webster’s. 

As to a in syllables ending with Jm, ss, ft, and 
some other letters, there is much diversity of 
teaching. Goold Brown says: “In gyass, pass, 
and branch, properly uttered, the a is essentially 
the same as in man.” Murdoch, too, in his “ Vo- 
cal Culture,” characterizes the Italian sound of a 
in the like words, as “the customary fault of New 
England.” But it must be acknowledged that 
New England has the say in such matters; and 
what Nw England says, as well as how she 
says it, is dictum for the continent at least, if it 
has not some significance for the island over the 
sea. New England is the brain of the nation. 
Whatever prejudices we may cherish against the 
wooden nutmegs and shoe-peg oats of Yankee 
commerce, we are forced to the confession, that 
thoughts are manufactured in the eastern states, 
as well as other luxuries. In fact, nearly all the 
national names we have, which stand for Amer- 
ican intellect round the world, date pedigree from 
the Mayflower, and strike root in Plymouth rock. 
Our literature is still a “star in the east.” We 


sometimes flatter our vanity with the high phrase, 
Vou. XVIII.—39 





“Western literature ;” but this is a sickly and 
sapless exotic: nearly all the learned men there 
are in the west, were either born or bred, or born 
and bred, away down east. And the south, less 
boastful of her learning than of any thing else, 
sends her sons every year to old Yale, for phreno- 
culture in Yankee science and Yankee humani- 
ties. 

This New England, then, represented by Web- 
ster and Worcester, standards of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican language every-where, declares that the a in 
grass, pass, and branch, is not pronounced flat as 
in man, and where in the nation is the authority 
to contradict her? The criterion of the spoken, 
as well as the written language, must be found in 
the practice of the literati of the country; and 
where else than in New England are we to look 
for the poets, the rhetoricians, the scholars of 
America ? 

A, then, in some words, must be broadened, 
that is flat. But Webster and Worcester differ as 
to the degree. The former makes no discrimina- 
tion between a@ in pass and a in far; but the lat- 
ter, in a more compromising spirit, splits the dif- 
ference between a in flat and a in far, giving to 
this vowel, in dance, pass, branch, a sound whose 
utterance requires the teeth a little closer together, 
and the corners of the mouth a little more drawn 
back, than for the Italian sound in father. This 
is a nice pronunciation, and needs much attention 
to make it above vulgarity and below affectation. 
The word path must not open the organs as 
broadly as the first syllable in father; for such a 
manner would be affectation; and it must not 
narrow them down to a flat; for such would be 
vulgarity. 

The consonants before which, in the same sylla- 
ble, a is generally to be thus sounded, are nce, 
lve, fF (ugh,) Uf, nch, th, lm, sp, ss, ft, st (ssed.) I 
believe these are all that ought to be allowed; 
for, like the fashion of hoops, this practice of 
broadening the a has, I think, proceeded too far, 
in embracing the case of syllables terminating 
in nd, as demand, and the like. Here again it 
seems analogy should be respected; and, if we 
are to say demahnd, we ought as well to say 
hahnd—which would be ridiculous. Let us 
therefore say neither, and thus fall in with the 
more prevalent custom. But, in the cases before 
cited, we must consent to the general sanction of 
the learned in England and America. 

But this vowel a is a troublesome institution in 
still other applications. For instance, Webster in- 
sists that, in the first syllable of national, and the 
like, it must be long; but Worcester, as well as 
nearly every one else, says nash-un-ul. So mote 
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it be. Indeed, it is our judgment that the long 
English a, in many words in which it still clam- 
ors for preémption, be utterly ousted in favor of 
the more energetic, more practicable, and more 
popular a short; and that, instead of ma-tron, pa- 
triot—a pronunciation almost peaked and dyspep- 
tic enough to deplete one’s patriotism to the point 
of treason—every body, without reserve, be re- 
spectfully requested to say mat-ron, pat-riot. 
Why, if we are to pronounce patriot pay-triof, 
let us extend the analogy to Saturday, and say 
Say-turday. No; let us begin to be a little con- 
sistent in so easy a matter; and, since we say 
pat-ronage, also say pat-riot, however uncomfort- 
able hints this latter word, thus divided, may sug- 
gest of Hibernian shillalies. 

With our other absurdities and inconsistencies 
of pronunciation, must be ranked our Latin. I 
say our, for nearly every nation has its own; 
though by the nations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the corpse of this dead old speech is galvan- 
ized into convulsions generally similar. If the 
noble Roman orator—he whose heart used to 
thump large when, with the uptossing of brazen 
caps in air, the forum-full of voices shouted, 
“Keekayro!”—if he could come out of his grave 
to-day, he would not recognize his own name 
even in Rome: how could he know that Tsheet- 
shayro meant himself, the pater patria? And if 
he took the train, and traveled west, and stopped 
to saunter in college cloisters founded right on 
Cesar’s Gallic battle-fields, he would sigh that 
his own name, so fondly deemed immortal, has 
been so soon absorbed in the fame of this novus 
homo, Seesayro. Let him cross the Channel into 
Britain, and he shall find that the “ Mistress of 
the World” brought forth, after he died, still an- 
other rivaling glory—that of Sisero. 

The pronunciation of the Latin is measurably 
lost ; but enough data remain to fix us pretty se- 
curely in the following facts: @ was sounded as 
in far; ¢, @, @, as a in fate; 7, as in machine; 0, 
av in note; u, as ov in pool; y,as¢in pin; ¢, ask 
in king; g, as in gimlet; j, as y in youth; and 
the other letters, with the first, simple powers 
they have in our alphabet. With this scheme, 
the sound—the tone—of the Latin is vastly im- 
proved in strength and dignity. Let us, for illus- 
tration, take the opening verse of Virgil’s epic— 

“ Arma, virumque cano, Trojoe qui primus ab oris”— 
and compare the English method of reading it, 
with what we suppose to approximate the Augus- 


tan pronunciation. This is the way a freshman 
of Yankee Yale or English Oxford would read it: 


Ar-ma, vi-rum-quee cay-no, Tro-jee qui pri-mus ab o-ris, 





Virgil would not know that from Hindoostanee. 
But perhaps he might recognize this as something 
scratched by his stylus a couple of thousand 
years ago: 


Ar-mah, vee-room-quay cah-no, Tro-yay quee pree-moos 
ahb o-rees. 


This latter is the method of some of the famous 
cld universities on the European continent; and it 
has been adopted by a few literary institutions in 
this country, among which is Antioch College in 
Ohio. Pity that it is not universal. What a ba- 
bal of barbarous stuff that goes for Ciceronian 
eloquence and Horatian song, would it spare the 
world of literature, and law, and medicine! Be- 
sides, it would work the miracle of showing us 
two individuals that pronounced the same Latin 
phrase alike. 

Webster says the phrase in statu quo is to be 
sounded in stay-tu quo. Now, I have heard 
many persons, learned and unlearned, use the 
phrase, but never one pronounce it so in all my 
life. In the legal technicality fiert facias, one 
says fash-e-as, another fas-e-as, a third fay-she-as, 
none pronouncing it right. 

Now, what is the cause of all this absurd di- 
versity? Plainly the disrespectful teaching that, 
as the Latin is a dead language, it does not sig- 
nify whether or not its beautiful corpse be men- 
tioned in tones of common decency. It is an eye- 
language, say the doctors, and not an ear-lan- 
guage any more. And yet they will quote you 
this dead language by the yard—dead ?—ay, and 
buried in the sepulcher of their awful pronuncia- 
tion! I aver most dogmatically—most Johnson- 
esquely—that this out-of-joint looseness in pro- 
nouncing the Latin, has been one of the efficient 
causes of our decline in classic scholarship. Stu- 
dents—definite students—desire some sort of pos- 
itiveness in their attainments, They are not sat- 
isfied with a knowledge that they scarcely know 
what to call, or that they are left at liberty to call 
something—any thing—or nothing, just as they 
please. If they are carelessly told that the 
sound does not signify, they are right apt to con- 
clude that it is ditto with the sense; and so, at col- 
lege, they shuffle this dead language out of their 
way as best they can, and, in the world, kick its 
carcass out of sight. 

So it should be treated, or so it should not. If 
this dead is worth the trouble of bringing to life 
at all, it is worth the trouble of bringing well to 
life; but if not, then bury it at once from dese- 
cration. If Cesar, by the letters in this word, fa- 
cio, meant fah-ke-o, why, teach that Casar meant 
so, and say it so, against the dictum of Jonathan, 
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or John Bull, or Monsieur Nong-tong-paw, or 
chippering Italian, though the bad blood of twen- 
ty Cewsars flowed in his veins. ‘Learn things— 
and words are things—learn things right; and if 
not just right, then as nearly right as may be. 

We may remark similarly—though we hope 
not so extendedly—of the pronunciation of mod- 
ern geographical names. What business has 
Jonny Crapeau to call London Londres? There 
is no such place on earth, my little Jonny; and 
it is as ridiculous to say so, as it would be to call 
Smith Smeet—a thing which you are often absurd 
enough to do—thus ignoring a name that has 
prestige on both sides of the Atlantic. But the 
Monsieur is no more to blame for misnomers than 
we. We call places in France such names as no 
sane Frenchman would think of looking for on 
his map, or in his country. 

Jonathan. Say, stranger, how far is it to Rimes ? 

Jonny. Rimes! Rimes! He not zere has not 
a such ville dans ma countree, Monsieur. 

Jonathan. Neow yeu git eout! Haint I got it 
deown here on my guide-book! Look here: 
R, h, e, i, m, s, Rimes! 

Jonny. O, Rheims! O! ah! oui! Mais vous 
prononcez him mal—bad—trés bad—execrable- 
ment! Zat is Rangse, Monsieur, Rangse! 

It is even so, that Rheims is pronounced very 
nearly Rangse; and Paris is Pah-ree, though 
four-fifths of the people of this country would 
not know what you meant, and the other fifth 
would scout you as pedantic, if you ventured to 
pronounce itso. This said fifth ought not to be- 
have so absurdly; and in respect to most foreign 
names they do not, but expect and require you, if 
you pretend to intelligence, to call places, as well 
as persons, by their right names. If a person 
whose name, for instance, is spelled Soule, pro- 
nounces himself Soo-lay, it is the hight of impu- 
dence and nonsense to pervert him into Sov; 
for it is to be hoped there is no such man alive. 
And Mr. Reach, who maintained that he is Re-ack, 
has a right to his two syllables against the world ; 
although Mr. Dickens, on being corrected in his 
pronunciation of the name by the namee himself, 
at a public dinner, poked fun at the badly-spelled 
individual, in requesting Mr. Reach to pass the 
peaches: “Mr. Re-ack, I ll thank you for a 
pe-ack.” 

Now, it is not necessary to understand foreign 
languages, in order properly to pronounce the 
names of foreign places. A little application to 
dictionaries and gazetteers, and a little attention 
and care as you read, are all you really require ; 
though an understanding of the general phonetics 
of the civilized tongues will be found very useful. 





Is there needed an apology for so long an arti- 
cle on such atheme? Iam afraid so. Only the 
other day, I met a professor of elocution, one who 
has a mission to spout Shakspeare at people for 
twenty-five cents a head, and this gymnast of 
vowels and consonants remarked, in a conversa- 
tion on words about whose pronunciation I had 
asked him some questions that he was not glib 
to answer, that minds of large scope and aim 
cared very little for the niceties of pronunciation. 
Of course I did not accept this assertion so much 
for truth as for apology of his ignorance upon 
those niceties; yet it set me thinking how lightly 
this matter is regarded by many men of much 
larger caliber than his. If this should chance to 
be read by any such, it may set them thinking, 
too, that, as the living language is the only means 
we have of truly getting at one another’s soul, 
its proper cultivation, so as to make it most effi- 
cient for its end, ought certainly not to be thought 
a subject of trifling consideration. If there is 
great spiritual beauty manifested any where, it 
assuredly is in manner of speech; and so there is 
great use therein; for the beautiful always in- 
cludes the useful; and the beautiful can be and 
ought to be improved for the sake of itself and 
for the sake of the useful, of which it is the soul. 

But I did not set out to write transcendental- 
ism; and so this article, to the great relief of the 
reader, shall now conclude, with “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death,” asserting that the word to 
close with—finale—is pronounced fee-nah-lay. 


Gee 


WHO IS THE RICHER? 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 


Hrs home is pillared, and stately, and fair, 
And beauty, and music, and splendor are there, 
And all things of earth that are costly and rare. 


He liveth in splendor, in affluence, and ease, 
Midst fawning friends, all desirous to please, 
But my friend has no other possessions than these. 


A white-washed cottage, lowly and small, 
With unpainted door and unpictured wall, 
Contains my heart’s treasure, my earthly all. 


I have spent the prime of my manhood’s years 
In building the church amid hopes and fears, 
In watering the plants, and in sowing in tears, 


While by adverse gales my bark has been driven, 
The promise has failed not, the promise of heaven, 
“Thy water is sure and thy bread shall be given.” 


The Master I serve has gone up to prepare 

A mansion most glorious, and brilliant, and fair, 
And a crown of rejoicing awaiteth me there. 
Now who is the richer? this old friend of mine, 


Whose jewels and baubles so brightly shine, 
Or I who have laid up a treasure divine ? 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY REV. 8S. W. COGGESHALL, 


HE ecclesiastical history of our country re- 

mains to be written, for popular historians 
afford us but very little information respecting the 
Church. They mostly ignore ecclesiastical affairs, 
except those relating to some of the earliest 
periods of our colonial history, especially that of 
New England; and in which the political and the 
ecclesiastical are so blended that they can not 
well be separated. But more than this they do 
not. They give an account of the colonization 
of the country, of Indian wars, of battles and 
sieges, of international disputes and negotiations, 
of the rise and fall of parties, of the formation 
and change of constitutions, and of our growth in 
population, and wealth, and power; yet when it 
comes to the Church of God, and which has had 
more to do with the formation of the national 
character, the conservation of free institutions, the 
promotion of private virtue and of public spirit, 
and the consequent promotion of our material 
prosperity and of our national happiness, than all 
other agencies combined, they are comparatively, 
I had almost said, criminally silent. 

Bancroft is one of the best, in this respect, as 
Hildreth is the worst. Indeed, the manner in 
which the latter ignores these things is a marvel. 
He does none any injustice. But his utter ig- 
norance of a large denomination of Christians, 
who have established points of observation in all 
parts of the land; who own one-third of all the 
houses of worship in our country ; who have more 
than one hundred and sixty schools and colleges, 
some of them the largest and most flourishing of 
their class, under their patronage, for the educa- 
tion of their rising youth; who have their repre- 
sentatives among all classes in society, from the 
high places of our republic down to the poor slaves 
on the plantations of the south, and who have 
four or five millions of the people under their in- 
fluence, is so transparent that we were induced to 
examine his long list of authorities to see if he 
had actually read any thing respecting them, pre- 
parative to writing a voluminous history of our 
country; and all that I could find was a letter 
from a Mr. Somebody respecting a Methodist 
camp meeting held in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
1808! And yet this is a history of the United 
States! And so it is, as far as it goes, and quite 
unsurpassed in its kind, and which can not be 
read but with both pleasure and profit. And yet 
it gives us very little information respecting the 
actual life of the people. 





Most histories are simply histories of govern- 
ments and not of the people. And although in 
this country the Church has no connection with 
the state, and government has nothing to do with 
religion, but simply to protect it, as it protects 
other great interests of the people; yet in no 
country on earth .loes religion so largely enter into 
the whole life of the people as in this; and hence 
a history of the country, without a history of its 
religion, is necessarily one-sided and imperfect. 
Says Macaulay, “Some have undertaken to write 
a history of the reign of George II without even 
mentioning Methodism! The time for such his- 
torians is at an end.” So for men to profess to 
write a history of this country without noticing 
its religious sects, and its most distinguished eccle- 
siastical personages, is simply a humbug. One 
of the peculiar charms of the popular and fas- 
cinating writer just mentioned is, that he adopts 
the opposite method. In his inimitable history, 
religion and eminent religious personages come in 
for a large share of earnest attention. Hence one 
source of the intense satisfaction with which we 
pore over his bewitching pages. 

And not only is the ecclesiastical history of 
our country yet to be written, but a complete his- 
tory of any one denomination even has not been 
produced. But valuable contributions to this ob- 
ject, however, have been made by all the princi- 
pal sects. Among the works contributed by the 
Congregationalists are the Magnolia, by Cotton 
Mather; Prince’s Christian History; The Great 
Awakening, by Joseph Tracy, and a large num- 
ber of well-written and valuable biographies, like 
the life of Jonathan Edwards, as also numerous 
articles in the biographical dictionaries of Drs. 
Eliot and Allen. The history of Harvard Uni- 
versity, by President Quincy—two volumes—a 
work of great ability and of surpassing interest, 
must be considered as belonging to this class, al- 
though we presume that it is scarcely known be- 
yond the pale of the Unitarian denomination. 

The Presbyterians have contributed Hodge’s 
Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church. 
It extends only to 1787, the year of the formation 
of their General Assembly, and, as its name im- 
plies, is an argument as well as a history. It is 
partly from original sources, is written with much 
care, and is a work of marked ability. Besides 
this, we know not that they have produced any 
thing else of the kind of any great value, except 
some biographies of distinguished men. 

The Episcopalians have produced the History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, 
and also the History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Maryland, by Dr. Hawks. Both these 
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volumes are exceedingly well written and valua- | entitled, “The Annals of Southern Methodism 
ble. Also Bishop White’s Narrative, a work of | for 1855,” by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Caro- 
no literary merit whatever, but highly valuable | lina—a closely-printed volume of 385 pages. It 
as a repository of facts from an authentic and | embraces sixteen chapters, which are severally 
highly-respectable source. Also some biographies. | entitled, The Episcopacy, The Annual Confer- 
We presume that this denomination possesses | ences, Dedication of Churches, Reports of Revi- 
abundant materials for something more of this | vals, Missions, Colleges and Schools, Tract So- 
kind. ciety, Southern Methodist Publishing House, Our 
The Baptists have contributed Backus’s history | People of Color, Historical Sketches, Biographical 
of their denomination, as also another by Mr. | Sketches, Personal Notices of the Living, Califor- 
Benedict. The latter is a mere compilation, bulky | nia, “In Memoriam,” and Miscellaneous, with an 
and unreadable, and utterly unworthy of the large | Appendix. The work is done with singular abil- 
and respectable body of Christians which it rep- | ity, and must have cost the compiler a vast amount 
resents. Also some biographies, as the Life of | of labor. We understand that it is to be con- 
Roger Williams, by Professor Knowles. A dis- | tinued annually. If so, it will answer almost the 
tinguished Baptist, who is indefatigable in his re- | purpose of a historical society. 
searches, is now engaged upon an original work Also, for the furtherance of this object some 
which, when it appears, will prove to be of great | historical societies have recently been formed in 
interest and value. the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among these, 
Several of the minor sects have also added some | that of the city of Baltimore is the most promi- 
contributions to the general fund, but to what ex- | nent and the most promising. It has already 
tent we are not fully able to say. The labors of | made commendable progress in the collection of a 
Dr. Baird, in this department, as in his late work | library and a museum of antiquities, and prom- 
on Religion in America, although by a Presbyte- | ises to be a repository of much that is valuable 
rian, must be esteemed as the common property | in its department. One of its members and found- 
of the whole evangelical Church. ers, the Rev. Wm. Hamilton, has already con- 
As strange as it may seem to some, the Meth- | tributed an interesting and useful paper on the 
odists are among the largest contributors to this | early history of Methodism within the bounds of 
object. Among their contributions we may enu- | the Baltimore conference, which was origivally 
merate the Minutes of the Annual Conferences, | read before the society at its first annual public 
now amounting to four or five large volumes; | meeting, and which has since appeared in the 
the Journals of the General Conference, recently | Methodist Quarterly Review. It throws much 
published in two respectable-looking volumes, | light upon what has heretofore been obscure and 
8vo.; the Journals of Bishop Asbury, in three | perplexing, and settles an important question 
volumes, 12mo.; Lee’s History of the Methodist | which has heretofore been in dispute. We un- 
Episcopal Church; Emory’s History of the Dis- | derstand that more is promised from the same re- 
cipline, the Defense of our Fathers, by the elder | spectable source. Let it come, and the future 
Emory, and a very large number of biographies, | historian of the Church will be grateful for the 
- some of which, like the Life and Times of the | favor, while the public will be better informed. 
Rev. Jesse Lee, by his nephew, and the Life and | In making the above enumeration I like to 
Times of Bishop Hedding, by Dr. Clark, are ex- | have forgotten two works which should be és- 
ceedingly well written and valuable. Recently | pecially remembered—Stevens’s Memorials of 
also some interesting and valuable autobiographies, | Methodism in New England, in two volumes, 
like those of Finley and Cartwright, have begun | which, although written in great haste, is a work 
to appear, as also some sketches, like those of the | of great interest and of surpassing ability—the 
former of these men. A large number of valua- | only thing of the kind which has appeared among 
ble articles have also appeared; from time to | us. It alike exhibits both the events and the 
time, in our several periodicals. The old Armin- | prominent actors in them. The history of Meth- 
ian Magazine, commenced by Mr. Wesley in | odism in New England has been better preserved 
1778, also contains some valuable letters relating | than that of any other section of our work. 
to the earliest period of the history of American | Also Bangs’s History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Methodism, and which were preserved by him, | Church, in four volumes, a work opportunely writ- 
and without whose care they would have been | ten and a valuable repository of facts. The Rev. 
irretrievably lost. | J. B. Wakeley, of New York, a gentleman who 
Another contribution of this kind, but of a | has given much attention to the history of Meth- 
unique character, has lately made its appearance, | odism, is said to have in preparation a history of 
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the old John-Street Church in that city, during 
the colonial and revolutionary periods, compiled 
from authentic and hitherto inaccessible sources, 
and for which we look with impatience. Indeed, 
every year now adds something valuable to our 
materials for a full and authentic history of the 
denomination. 


———»g@eo——_—_ 


“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


HAD studied severely during the winter and 

spring of 1855, at Dresden, and determined, by 
way of recreation and recuperation, knapsack on 
back and “wander-stab” in hand, as is luckily 
yet the fashion in good, old-fashioned Germany, 
to make asummer tonr on foot through the Riesen 
Gebirge—the Giant’s Mountain—and into the bor- 
ders of adjacent Bohemia. The inducements to- 
ward turning my steps this way were, not only 
that the country was picturesque and “conven- 
ient,” as an Irishman would say, but also that its 
people were—so I was told—old-fashioned, full 
of the fairy lore of olden times, and untouched 
with the civilized follies which seem to follow 
the whistle of the locomotive. In short, I hoped 
for a taste of manners and customs which had 
come to a stand-still some centuries ago. 

It is not necessary to my present purpose to de- 
scribe my leisurely journey, the quaint inns at 
which I slept and ate, the pretty golden-haired 
German maidens who stopped their wayside songs 
to wish the passing traveler “gliickliche reise,” 
the kindly and somewhat reverential welcome 
which greeted me every-where, but especially at 
Herrnhut, where the joy of the simple Moravians 
was great when they learned from the American 
some particulars of the settlement of their breth- 
ren in goodly Pennsylvania; the solemn blessing 
of my white-haired host upon my leave-taking; 
or the green lanes and pleasant woods, all filled 
and resonant with bird-song, through which, after 
some days farther travel, I approached Fischbach, 
a neat little village in a beautiful vale, at the foot 
of one of the tallest peaks of the Riesen Gebirge. 
Here I found hospitable welcome in a clean and 
comfortable little inn, at least two centuries old, 
with a smiling, honest-faced host, a smiling and 
motherly hostess, and two smiling and buxom 
daughters. 

Seated under a glorious old tree before mine 
inn, smoking mine after-dinner pipe, I essayed to 
draw out mine host concerning the curiosities of 
the neighborhood. 

His countenance fell. 


“Curiosities? There 





were none here; and if the gentleman had come 
to see curious things he had made a mistake,” as- 
severated the old man. 

“Surely,” chimed in my hostess, looking up in 
some surprise, “I saw more curious things in one 
day, when I was in Liegnitz, than I have seen 
here in all my life. The gentleman should go 
there and see the high steeple, nearly reaching to 
the clouds”— 

Daughter. —“ Yes, and the railroad cars, which 
go like lightning ”»— 

Other daughter.—“ And the duke’s chapel; so 
fine it is”— 

Mother.—“ And the beautiful shops, full of 
gold, and silver, and all manner of—allerlei— 
magnificence.” 

Old Man.—(Reprovingly.) “Hush, children, 
The gentleman is an American, and a great trav- 
eler, and has seen much grander cities than Lieg- 
nitz.” 

A shrill voice from within the house—“ An 
American! Jesu Maria! Ask him if he knows 
my John! I am sure he must.” 

And forthwith issued the owner of the voice, 
the stout serving wench, whose lover, it appeared, 
had two years before emigrated to America to 
better his fortune. I was reluctantly obliged to 
confess that I had not met her John in America; 
and this disappointment over, stated my desire to 
learn something of the legendary lore of the 
neighborhood, which I had heard was once the 
residence of a potent spirit called Riibezahl. 

At mention of this name mine host brightened 
up. “If the gentleman took interest in such sim- 
ple things, he had surely come to the right place ;” 
and hereupon was projected a trip into the mount- 
ains to visit the old-time haunts of the once pow- 
erful Ribezahl—cliffs, and grots, and shady nooks, 
which bear such names as Riibezahl’s chair, glove, 
garden, and preserve. On this excursion I was 
told many legends which I despair of here jot- 
ting down in the exquisitely simple language of 
their narrators, but which, nevertheless, may in- 
terest the devout lover of fairy lore. First, how- 
ever, it will be well to premise that the Riesen Ge- 
birge is a short mountain range separating Prus- 
sian Silesia from Bohemia; and that the central 
part of this range was “once upon a time” the 
property and residence of a mighty mountain 
sprite, whose deeds and tricks extended his fame 
into all parts of Germany, and have made his 
nickname, Riibezahl, a household word through 
all this region. 

The dominion of the spirit extended but overa 
square of several miles on the surface, but his 
noblest, possessions lay concealed from human eyes, 
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within the bowels of the mountain. Here he 
ruled in peace, often for many centuries at a time, 
making seldom visits to the surface, in those days 
an uninhabited wilderness, where he held sway 
over the beasts of the forest, and for his amuse- 
ment pitted these against each other, or drove 
them in vast herds about the country. 

Once, however, returning to the sunlight from a 
prolonged stay below, the spirit was surprised to 
find the entire face of nature changed, his noble 
forest cut down, the wood denizens either killed 
or driven away, houses and plowed fields where 
before were tall trees, the songs of men and play 
of children enlivening a hitherto lonely waste; in 
short, man had conquered the wild and was now 
in rejoicing possession. Riibezahl became curious 
to know somewhat more of the strange creatures 
who had thus invaded his domain; he assumed 
the shape and bearing of a farm-laborer, and took 
service with a farmer. Honestly he did his work, 
and all prospered to which he set his hands. His 
master would soon have been a rich man, but he 
was a spendthrift, and wasted in revelry all that 
his industrious servant gathered, not even thank- 
ing him for his faithfulness. 

Dissatisfied hereat the gnome took leave, and 
hired himself to another master as shepherd. 
Here again he brought fortune with him. No 
sheep was sick in his herd; none fell prey to the 
wolf; all were safe and prosperous. But his 
master was a miser, and so far from appreciating 
his good servant cheated him of his wages. 

So once more Riibezah! hired himself out, and 
this time as servitor to a magistrate. Here he 
was soon a terror to all evil-doers, and not a thief 
or robber could be found in the country for his 
vigilance. But he saw that his master was an 
unjust judge, bought over with bribes and flatter- 
ies, and favoring the rich at the expense of the 
poor, and so he left this place too; and hence- 
forth, believing mankind to be alike bad, determ- 
ined to wreak his malice upon such as came 
within the bounds of his dominions. 

Accordingly, whenever thenceforth he returned 
to this world, it was either to lead travelers 
astray, to put them in fear of their lives by driv- 
ing the storm-clouds in masses over their heads 
and suddenly drenching them, to cheat itinerant 
horse-jockeys by selling them crooked sticks for 
horses, and thus making them the laughing-stock 
of their unbewitched companions, or else to assist 
some poor devil who was in danger of starvation 
or the debtor’s prison. 

Having now introduced to the reader in proper 
manner the antecedents of the mighty spirit whose 
haunts I was about to visit, I suppose I ought in 





justice to myself to bore him with some sage and 
learned reflections upon the marked resemblance 
between this wood-spirit’s character and that of 
his fellows, the pucks and tricky ariels of various 
other countries, European and Asiatic. But as 
this would only prove what is self-evident, that 
the race of wood-spirits bore the same character- 
istics wherever accident and their reputed father 
Beelzebub may have located them, and that, in 
fact, they were a peculiar and distinct race, I 
shall leave this to some wise German philosopher 
and philologist, and transport ourselves—the 
reader, the writer, mine host of the “ Kreuz Fah- 
rer,” and a jolly and talkative old guide—to a 
cozy little dell in the very bosom of the mount- 
ain, where—on the very scene of the history—I 
learned 


HOW RUBEZAHL GOT HIS NICKNAME, 


There was once a famous castle some twenty 
miles from here in the valley, where dwelt a great 
prince, who ruled over all the surrounding coun- 
try. This prince had a beautiful daughter, who 
was betrothed to a young nobleman, then staying 
at the castle. Now, the spirit was one day look- 
ing about the country and happened to meet this 
beautiful damsel riding in the woods. Straight 
way he fell in love with her, and watching her 
till she entered his domain, at once swept her 
away in a sudden whirlwind. 

“With such a companion,” said he to himself, 
“my life will no longer be so lonely.” 

The princess found herself, upon awakening 
from her swoon, seated in a splendidly-furnished 
apartment in a magnificent palace, which stood in 
the center of the most beautiful garden she had 
ever seen, wherein the trees bore purple and gold- 
tinted fruits, and the green sward was filled with 
flowers of all the brightest and most beautiful 
colors, The gnome, anxious to please her whom 
he loved, announced to her that she was the un- 
disputed mistress of all she saw. 

Amid all this splendor the poor princess drooped 
and sorrowed. 

“She lacks amusement in my old castle,” 
thought the gnome, and straightway he went out 
into the fields, plucked a dozen turnips, and laid 
them before her in a nicely-woven basket. 

“O beautiful daughter of the earth, you have 
here before you all you need to make you happy! 
Touch but with this wand one of these ragged 
roots, and it will at once assume any shape you 
wish.” So saying he left the apartment. 

The princess did not lose time. “Brinhilda!” 
she cried, “my dearest sister, appear,” and imme- 
diately one of her most loved companions was 
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with her. §So in succession she brought to her 
side all her little court of youthful playmates, and 
for a few days was happy. 

But this happiness was short-lived, for lo! scarce 
had three days passed ere Brinhilda and her com- 
panions, true to their real—their turnip—nature, 
which the gnome’s power could not control, began 
to wilt away and shrivel. Faces grew pale, and 
steps halting, and one morning when the princess 
rang her little bell, her attendants hobbled in sup- 
porting themselves with staffs, coughing and 
trembling, so that their poor mistress’ heart ached 
for them. Her little lap-dog was already dead, 
and the great Maltese cat, her especial favorite, 
had searce strength left to crawl to her feet. 
Alarmed and injured in her tenderest feelings the 
princess bewailed her hard fate, and at length 
summoned the culprit gnome to her presence and 
complained. He avowed, with contrite looks, that 
he possessed no power to preserve the shapes she 
had called forth longer than the life juices re- 
mained in the turnips of which they were impro- 
vised, but instantly bore to her another basket of 
the desired vegetable, from whose contents the 
lady soon called forth another Brinhilda, and an- 
other little court of familiar faces. 

So, at regular intervals, the friends were re- 
newed. But now winter came on; the ground was 
frozen hard, and search where he might he could 
find no turnips. In this strait he caused his trusty 
attendants to build great fires under-ground, and 
when this had sufficiently warmed an acre of 
ground he sowed it thickly with turnip-seed. Day 
by day, now, he and the lonely princess watched 
the slow growth of the little plants. 

And day by day, too, the Prince Ratibor, the 
betrothed of the captive princess, wandered 
through the woods in anxious search for his lady 
love. 

One day the gnome brought in some small tur- 
nips. Meantime a fortunate idea had occurred to 
his captive. Laying her wand upon a turnip she 
transformed it into a bee and whispered to it: 

“Fly, little bee, to the rising of the sun, and 
find Prince Ratibor. Him tell that I, his love, 
am here held captive; then lead him hither.” 

The bee flew away; but even while she was 
watching it a swallow flew down and seized it in 
its bill. 

Thereupon the princess formed a nimble cricket 
and said: 

“ Hop, little cricket, to Prince Ratibor, and say 
that his love lies captive in the mountain; then 
lead him hither.” 

But the cricket was not yet out of sight when 
a majestic stork, walking that way, gobbled it up. 
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So the princess, for the third venture, formed a 
magpie, and to him said, “Fly, pretty bird, and 
find Prince Ratibor. Tell him his love lies cap- 
tive, and lead him hither to the rescue.” 

The magpie flew away and away, and finally 

lit upon a tree branch, beneath which the wearied 
prince had fallen asleep, and chanted the message 
in his ears. Overjoyed the prince hastened back 
to the castle to bring his armed retainers to the 
relief, . 
Meanwhile the princess, knowing that her mes- 
sage had been delivered, dressed herself in all the 
splendor of gold and jewels given her by her 
jailer, and calling him, declared that ere she 
formed anew her court she must know the exact 
number of turnips in the acre, that she might 
know whom of her companions she could choose. 
This task the lord of the Giant Mountains at once 
zealously undertook.* Now when he had counted 
once through, with immense labor, he thought to 
recount; and when the second trial failed to con- 
firm the first he was obliged to begin with a third. 
This occasion the princess took advantage of. 
Changing a monstrous turnip into a prancing 
charger, she leaped on his back and rode helter 
skelter over brier and thicket into the free woods, 
where, to her great joy, she met Prince Ratibor 
riding gallantly to her rescue, and was in his arms 
borne back to her father’s castle, where, presently, 
we may suppose, there was a grand wedding. 

“Since then,” concluded the old guide, who 
told this story, “the mountain gnome is known as 
Ribezahl; but it is a name which always threw 
him into a fearful rage, as putting him in mind of 
how the golden-locked princess had outwitted 
him.” 

Hereupon mine host, having filled and lighted 
his pipe, proceeded to relate the legend of 


HOW FISCHBACH WAS BUILT. 


In the twelfth century a bold robber knight 
had a castle on the top of a high peak near here, 
called the “Falkenberg” —Hawk’s Mountain. 
Here he used to keep open house for jolly fellows 
of his kidney, who spent their days and nights in 
all manner of revelry, and occasionally levied 
tribute upon passing travelers, or, worse yet, con- 
fiscated the goods of traders who used the road 
which passed around the mountain’s base. Now 
it happened that, one day as they were carousing 
in the great hall of the castle, one of the armed 
retainers brought news that a heavily-laden wagon 





* And from this is the nickname Rubezahl : rube being 
German for turnip, and zahler, of which zahl is a contrac- 
tion, counter; that is to say, Turnip- Counter. 
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was just being driven along from the nearest vil- 
lage, and that it contained very rich merchandise. 

With a wild cry of joy the robber knights 
sprang up from the festive board, girt on their 
swords, and prepared for the assault—all but the 
Lord Protzco. He remained seated at the head 
of the table, his face hid within his hands; he 
who was wont to be first and last in every act of 
violence. It was the anniversary of the day on 
which his mother died, and in that rough heart 
there lingered yet many touching memories of her 
who had once filled his young life with joy. So 
the Lord Protzco to-day gave no sign; the red 
wine-cup stood untasted before him, and his 
trusty and bloody sword hung peacefully against 
the wall. 9 

The wild company had gone, and the hall was 
silent. Protzco threw open a window and gazed 
out into the still night; but even as he did so he 
heard far beneath him the wild war-cry of his 
fellow-knights, and presently a cry of fear and 
pain, which proclaimed that the onset had been 
made. 

“Saddle my horse, knave,” he shouted to his 
body-servant, and hastily girding on his sword he 
leaped upon his charger, and flung himself with 
headlong speed upon the attacking party. 

“Loose your prisoners,” he shouted; “leave 
your prey, or by the Lord my good sword will 
make short work of you.” 

In vain the robber party murmured. They 
owned no chief; but the Lord Protzco was the 
most powerful of their party, and his castle their 
safest refuge. Much wondering, therefore, at the 
strange freak of him who was wont to be the 
very fiercest of their crew, they unbound the 
wounded merchant and his party, dressed his 
wounds, set free his horses, and, with chagrined 
looks, saw him drive off in safety. 

But they had their revenge. They betrayed 
the stout knight to the soldiers of the reigning 
prince, the castle was taken, its owner made his 
escape, penniless and forlorn, through a subterra- 
nean passage, and the scene of many revelries and 
murderous exploits was razed to the ground. 

Now, as the Lord Protzco was wandering, 
hungry and in rags, through the woods, he came 
upon the same merchant whom he had once saved 
from his companions, dressed now in fisherman’s 
garb. 

“Come with me, sir knight,’ said he, “my 
humble hut will give you shelter and security. 
Misfortunes have made me poor, and I live here 
quite alone, and earn my bread by catching fish 
in the neighboring brook.” 

So the Lord Protzco became a fisherman, and, 





to his surprise, much enjoyed this innocent life, 
which somehow seemed full of peace and com- 
fort to him. He had time to reflect upon past 
misdeeds, and turned his spirit to better things. 
Yet oft he longed to be again the master of a 
lordly castle, and grieved over the inactive life 
he was forced to lead. 

It was again the day of his mother’s death, and 
lost in sorrowful thoughts the lone knight went to 
the brook and cast in his hook. Presently he 
hooked a fish of unusual weight. With much 
labor he pulled him into shoal water, then wading 
out dragged the captive to land. 

And lo! the fish was formed of solid gold! 
Now only did he know that the friendly merchant 
fisherman was indeed none else but Riibezahl. 

So the Lord Protzco was rich again, and he 
built himself a new and magnificent castle in a 
vale near the brook; a high tower, surrounded by 
mighty walls. But he was a changed man. His 
goodness brought him many adherents, and ere- 
long outside the walls grew up a little village of 
faithful servants and adherents, and in remem- 
brance of the source of all his wealth the brave 
old knight called castle and village Fischbach— 
that is, Fish-brook. 

“Thus was our little village built,” said the old 
man; adding complacent!y, “and Ribezahl has 
always favored such of the villagers as were good 
and honest.” 

After a little silence our guide took up the 
thread of discourse and related the legend of 


RUBEZAHL AND THE GOLD-HUNTER. 


In Warrnbrunn there dwelt a man, very poor 
and forlorn, avoiding the society of his fellow- 
men, and busying himself with all manner of ex- 
periments for making gold out of lead and stones. 
Often he had the greatest hopes, and became ex- 
ultant in the certainty of a glorious discovery, 
which should raise him to immense wealth; but 
always there was a failure—a something wanting 
to the perfection of his experiments; and the 
poor wretch, after each disappointment, would 
wander for days disconsolately about the woods, 
bewailing his hard fate, and seeking he scarce 
knew what, but called it the philosopher’s stone. 

Now, as he was one day wandering in this wise 
through the wood, he saw afar off, in the dusk of 
the solemn forest shade, a bright, small light. 
Going toward it, he discovered that it proceeded 
from a vast cave, which he had never before seen, 
and whose interior was filled with great heaps of 
gold and glittering, precious stones. A narrow 
iron wicket barred entrance to these treasures; 
and as he was gazing upon them with glowing 
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eyes, suddenly stood at his side a man whom he 
had frequently met in the loneliest part of the 
wood. Looking at him with a pitying smile, the 
man said, “All these treasures shall be thine if 
thou wilt come hither three days hence. Mark 
the place, that thou mayest find it again. In 
three days the wicket will be open.” 

Saying which, and pressing into the listener’s 
hand a silver coin of strange mint, the shape sud- 
denly grew vast and indistinct, and seemed to be 
borne away out of sight by a little whirlwind, 
which scattered the leaves about the forest just 
then. 

The wood just here, in the mountain, was 
rather open, and the poor gold-hunter, awakening 
from his surprise, and knowing by the coin in his 
hand that his vision was a reality, looked care- 
fully in every direction, by means of surrounding 
objects and views, to impress upon his memory 
the precise location of the wondrous cave, re- 
turning at length to his lonely home, piling stones 
in the path as way-marks, and cutting notches in 
all of the trees to guide him on the eventful third 
day. 

The day arrived ; the poor gold-hunter followed 
faithfully his trail, and presently found himself 
at its end and upon the very spot. But no cave 
was there. And, wonderful! on looking around 
and endeavoring to unite in one view the points 
he had before marked, he found this impossible. 
In vain he ran from place to place; in vain, the 
sweat of agony dropping from him, did he stretch 
his neck here and there; in vain shout gladly, 
“Now! now I have it!” If for a moment he 
thought he had united the points, suddenly all 
was changed again. Thus the poor wretch ca- 
pered about the woods all day and night, but 
found no cave. Reduced to insanity by this last 
most bitter disappointment, he wandered about 
the woods till his death, and his body was one 
day found, in its hand tightly clinched the coin 
which was the wicked spirit’s guarantee of a 
broken promise. 

“Tf that had been an American, now,” said I, 
as the guide concluded, “he would have slept at 
the cave’s entrance by night and held the wicket 
in his hands by day till the fortunate moment, 
and thus would have defeated Riibezahl and won 
the gold.” 

“Yes, the Americans are a wonderful people,” 
observed mine host respectfully, “but it is not 
well to play tricks upon Riibezahl.” 

“The gnome well knows how to make fools of 
such gold-hunters,” chimed in Lisette, the guide’s 
little daughter, who had listened, open mouthed, 
to the foregoing stories, and now in her sweet, 


childish voice, asked leave to tell to the American 
gentleman the story of 


THE MAGIC BOOK. 


There was once a man lived far away from 
here, who was filled with the desire to become 
rich, The chief wish of his heart was to possess 
a magic book, with whose potent help he might 
be enabled to make rain or sunshine at his pleas- 
ure, find the golden treasures of the earth, and 
make himself invisible. Searching vainly for 
such a book, he at last determined to go boldly 
and ask Riibezahl for it, who, he hoped, would 
readily give it him. 

He traveled hither, therefore, and wandered 
about the mountain till at length one day he met 
its lord, a little wee man with snow-white locks, 
cowering before the entrance of a vast black cave, 
Preferring his request, this little man at once gave 
him the desired book. Hurrying rejoicingly home, 
he opened the book to try its virtues, but found 
its leaves composed of naught but dried leaves, 
and containing no letter of magic. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, “ Riibezahl loves 
to make fools of greedy folk. But he often helps 
out the good, as is shown in the story of 


“THE WONDER DOLLAR.” 


It was fair-day in Buchwald, and little Friedel’s 
mother tied on his best neckerchief, gave him a 
great piece of cake, stuck a dreier into his pocket, 
[a coin; value, one cent,] and gave him leave to 
go into the town to hear the music and enjoy 
himself. 

On his way he met the neighbor’s son, Hans, 
who sat by the roadside with a long purse full of 
silver and copper pieces. 

“See, Friedel,” he called out, “all this money 
is mine; I shall save all I can, and at last buy 
me a farm to live on when I am a man.” 

So Friedel pulled out his dreier, saying, “I am 
not so rich as you and shall not buy a farm, but 
only a gingerbread man, and if you will come 
along you shall have half.” 

Hans, who was by no means Joth to enjoy him- 
self if it could be done without trenching upon 
his own savings, rose to go. Just then came 
along an old man with a hand-car, to which a 
great dog was hitched. The old man halted to 
rest himself, and the dog lay down in the dust of 
the road and began a faint whine. 

“The poor animal is tired and hungry.” 

Hans adroitly concealed his purse. Friedel, on 





| the contrary, offered the poor dog his cake, which 
the latter ate with a haste which attested the 
condition of his appetite. The boy looked on 
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with great satisfaction. His companion had al- 
ready gone away. 

“You are kind to my dog,” said the old man; 
“perhaps you will be merciful to me. I am tired 
and thirsty, and a cup of beer would do me good, 
but I have not a penny.” 

“That’s soon helped,” said Friedel good-na- 
turedly. “Here is a dreier; that will get you 
some beer.” 

A friendly smile enlivened the old man’s face. 
Looking after Hans he asked, 

“Why does your playmate leave you so quickly? 
And what was it he hid from me ?” 

“0,” was the answer, “you must bear with 
Hans! He has not half he needs and can not 
give to others. He is going to be a rich farmer, 
and has to save every thing for that.” 

“And you?” 

“O, I was going to buy a gingerbread man; but 
I shall enjoy it quite as much if you drink your 
beer !” 

“You are a good boy—come and show me the 
way into the village.” 

But as they rose to start the dog tore the ropes, 
and with a few bounds was away into the forest. 

“Let him go,” cried Friedel to the old man, 
who was starting off inchase. “He’ll come back 
presently, and mean time I will take his place.” 

And so they dragged the car into the village. 

Now Hans had gone before, and when they 
stopped at the inn-door he was just laying out a 
silver piece upon a huge gingerbread man, which, 
with his back to the generous Friedel, he began 
to eat. But when he tried to bite into the cake 
he found it always away from his teeth, and to 
his rage and mortification, though he could get no 
taste into his mouth, at every bite a piece of cake 
disappeared, till presently, to the amusement of a 
crowd of lookers-on, the entire gingerbread man 
was gone, without Hans having tasted or swal- 
lowed a morsel of it. The greedy and disap- 
pointed boy now turned to the woman who had 
sold him the cake and demanded another; but, 
amid the laughter of his companions, she gave 
him instead a brisk box on the ear, and sent him 
about his business. 

Friedel was about to follow and comfort him, 
when the old man begged him to stay and guide 
him on the road to the next village. Now, when 
they had gone a little way on the road, the dog 
came back, and being hitched to his old place his 
owner declared that ke could well enough get 
along alone. 


“Thanks, my little boy,” said he, “and here is | 
| wonder-dollar, and forbade me to say any thing 


a pocket-piece,” giving him a large coin; “if you 
use this rightly you will be rich and happy.” 





Whereupon they parted, and Friedel went on 
his way home thinking on his funny adventure. 

Presently he saw Hans yet sitting by the way- 
side weeping for the loss of his cake. 

“Do not grieve so about the stupid ginger- 
bread and the box on the ears.” 

“Tt was all your fault. That old beggar was 
the one who played me that trick. You are al- 
ways running after beggars.” 

“Don’t believe it. The old fellow was good 
enough. See what a pretty plaything he gave 
me.” 

Now Hans no sooner set eyes upon the coin 
than he determined to have it, and said: 

“You ought to give me that to make up for 
the gingerbread ; but I will give you some money 
for it.” 

“Keep your money. I’ll give you this if you 
want it, if you will only stop crying.” 

So Hans pocketed the strange coin, and the 
two boys played peaceably together till it was 
time to go home. 

But from that time it began to be whispered in 
the village that the father of Hans must have 
found treasure; for he bought lands and cattle, 
and was shortly so rich that he became magistrate 
of the village. But as his riches so also his pride 
and greed increased. Shortly Hans was no more 
allowed to play with Friedel, the son of a poor 
laborer. And so the years flew on. 

Hans was now magistrate, his father being dead ; 
and Friedel had grown up an honest man, and 
lived in the little old house, where he faithfully 
took care of his mother. Hans had the largest 
estate, the finest house, and the fattest cattle in 
all the country. But he had grown up a miser, 
full of forebodings of evil to his possessions. An 
overcast sky threatened ruin to his crops; a late 
frost might kill his seed-corn; thieves might break 
in at night; and these and many more fears made 
his nights sleepless and his days uneasy, his tem- 
per tyrannical, his servants remiss, and finally, 
after some years of unjoyful possession, threw 
him into a fever, of which the village leech de- 
clared he could not be cured. Hereupon the dy- 
ing man caused Friedel to be called to his bed- 
side and said to him, taking him by the hand: 

“See, my friend, I have cheated you. I am to 
die, and must do you justice. That which once 
you thought a plaything was in fact a dollar. I 
took it to my father, telling him I had found it. 
But when I looked at it again I found another 
lying beside it; and so, whenever I looked, be- 
hold another dollar! So my father knew it for a 


about it, and thence came all our riches. But it 
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has gone with my possession as aforetime with 
my gingerbread man. I have owned without en- 
joying, much as I desired it. All, however, be- 
longs to you, and I declare it here before the 
judge.” 

So saying the poor man died, and Friedel be- 
came the possessor of all the wealth, which he 
now saw had been intended for him by the poor 
carman, who was doubtless none else than Riibe- 
zahl. 

But he regarded himself as only the steward 
of his vast possessions, and applied himself dili- 
geutly to relieving the poor and needy, permitting 
no suffering persons to turn away from his house. 
And so the curse was lifted from these posses- 
sions, the fields bore more plentifully than ever, 
all his enterprises succeeded, and honest Friedel 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

So he lived long in honesty and mercy; and 
often when, after a day of good deeds, he sat in 
the twilight in the gateway of his possessions 
smoking his tranquil evening pipe, it seemed to 
him as though the dimly-outlined form of the old 
carman passed by in the gloaming and gave him 
a friendly nod. 


———- e@e -—__ — 


VILLA PELLAVICINI GARDENS. 


BY J. F. HURST. 


ENOA SUPERBA! Green grow the grass 

over the grave of the man who first put those 
two words together! Look at the grand old pal- 
aces and then upon these queenly women, clad in 
long, white vails, as they walk along the corri- 
dored streets. The man had taste, and no little 
amount of it, who first called Genoa the proud. 
She looks like a queen—there she sits upon her 
throne at the head of the Gulf, surrounded by 
vineyards and olive-trees, and looking down upon 
the vessels in port and out upon the Mediterra- 
nean just as graciously as a queen upon her sub- 
jects. But call Genoa what you please—queen, 
fairy, or what not; good-by to her and hers for 
the afternoon of a bright Italian May-day. 

The road to the Villa Pellavicini* winds around 
the western bend of the Gulf of Genoa. To 
your right you see houses with curious pictures all 
over the outside—such as forest-scenes, hunting- 
scenes, and shipwrecks. Were the colors of some 





* In Italian e before a, 0, u, sounds like k& as in color. 
Before e and ¢ it is pronounced like ch in cherish and 
chill, It is now almost universally conceded that ¢ is 
pronounced like the English e in every language, ancient 
and modern, except our own. We pronounce the word 
Pellavicini as if written Pella-ve-che-ne, 


of them a little mellower and the outlines a little 
more correct, these Sardinian houses would look 
for all the world like the houses of Pompeii 
turned inside out. To your left you see black- 
haired boys playing in the surf, perhaps in the 
same place where the little Christopher Columbus 
first learned to love the sea four centuries ago. 
How strange it is to sit in a railroad car and look 
out upon the Mediterranean! Unusual associa- 
tions crowd upon the mind as the shrill whistle 
sounds. Here is the sea upon whose shores Car- 
thage, and Egypt, and Pheenicia, and Greece, and 
Moorish Spain fought and struggled for universal 
rule. Here Homer and Solon were born—here 
Cicero spoke and Virgil sang. On the Mediterra- 
nean Saint Paul was shipwrecked. Look yonder; 
you can almost see the dim outline of the island 
where the great Bonaparte was born, and close by 
is little, historic Elba. A railroad whistle on the 
shore of the Mediterranean!—had Juvenal ever 
dreamed of such a thing he would have written 
another satire on his own age, and even the pro- 
phetic Seneca would have thought it worth while 
to write another essay. 

But away with these fancies about old times; 
let us talk about the matter-of-fact present. After 
a couple of hours’ ride my friend and I step out 
at the station near the Villa Pellavicini. We as- 
cend the hill to the gate through a long avenue 
of rose-bushes in full bloom. A guide comes out 
and bows. He is the regularly-appointed guide 
for the Villa Gardens. It is a pity we can not 
see them without this fellow. If ever there was 
a necessary evil, guides are one. I always have 
a worse idea of human nature after parting with 
them. “Eccelenza,” says Giuseppe, and not an- 
other word. He inducts us through the gate and 
leads us up to a beautiful terrace to show us the 
Gulf of Genoa and the magnificent bend it makes 
around the foot of the hills. There is the sea 
with hundreds of boats of different sizes and rig- 
ging; and high above them all sits Genoa, ten- 
fold more like a queen than ever. Giuseppe 
asked us if we would see the interior of the villa. 
“No, no,” said we, “show us only the garden.” 
Then he touched my arm without saying a word, 
and we turned our backs upon the scene. We 
began at once to penetrate the somber forest that 
lies back of the villa. We followed Giuseppe 
down a gentle hill into a cool grove, where the 
foliage grew thicker and the moss on the old 
bowlders greener. For a while there was no ray 
fresh and unbent from the sun; but by and by 
we saw a few, though they were like lost trav- 
‘elers in a strange and inhospitable land. Soon 
| we were shut out from every thing that reminded 
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us of the gay world. Where am I, methought; 
within a stone’s-throw of Mediterranean? No, 
indeed; but in a primeval American forest, or in 
a gloomy vale of the witch-haunted Hartz, or in 
a Hussite retreat of dark old Bohemia. Who 
could tell me where I was? Giuseppe did n’t 
say a word—another guide’s freak, thought I; for 
they are always doing something original, so as 
to be unlike every other guide. He kept looking 
to the ground and halting as if he had left some- 
thing and intended to go back, at intervals of 
about every five steps. I did not like to talk to 
him, nor even whisper a word; there was some- 
thing about him which told me to be silent. I 
had entered that place as lively as a sailor in a 
south-easter, but now all was changed within as 
well as without. Where was I? what was I? 
My friend did n’t utter a syllable. He seemed 
spell-bound. The grove gradually became darker 
and gloomier till the path wound up to a little 
temple, an exact copy of the Vesta temple in 
Rome. The temple would have chained me to 
the spot, but as my mind was hurrying down 
along the sunny side of the Appenines to Rome, 
and then along the left bank of the Tiber to the 
Vesta temple, Giuseppe looked earnestly in my 
face and we followed him; for that is what he 
He was n’t deaf; I had heard him speak. 
He was n’t angry; for we had not said a cross 
word to him. Every act and motion of his were 
alike mysterious, 

Meanwhile we penetrated the wilderness still 
farther. You could not hear a single sound all 
the while, save the noise of the feet on the peb- 
bled walk. As to Giuseppe, he was shod in 
buckskin slippers. We were evidently approach- 
ing a body of water. The ferns and violets in- 
creased on both sides of the path. The path it- 
self kept winding lower down till, at last, all three 
of us stood side by side on the margin of a glassy 
little lake. It was so smooth that you could see 
the unbroken shadows of the trees and rocks away 
below the surface. In fact, it seemed to me like 
looking down into a picture-gallery, so clear and 
well defined did every object reappear which stood 
around the shore of the miniature lake. In a 
moment hundreds of gold and silver fish came 
swimming joyously to our feet. They produced 
little ripples on the water and dispelled all my 
picture-gallery fancies. Giuseppe looked fixedly 
at the fish and smiled as mechanically as if he 
and they had bargained to do it, or as if some 
one had commanded him to do it just at that 
moment. He stepped aside a moment and did 
nothing more that I could see than touch the 
branch of a little fir-tree that stood near by. He 


meant. 


then came back again and stood beside ys. Isaw 
no meaning in any of his motions; indeed, he 
became more mysterious every minute. I could 
not conceive what he would do next. Perhaps 
he is crazy, and may be he’ll foam at the mouth; 
but there comes a boat. I had thought the lake 
circular, but the boat comes around a bend, and 
here it is almost to our feet. The boatman looks 
something like a gondolier, but he has no purse- 
appealing smile on his fair features. He is dressed 
in neat sailor clothes—blue shirt, loose white 
trowsers, soft moccasins, a straw hat, and a broad 
collar, with a neatly-worked anchor on each cor- 
ner. His boat is richly ornamented with bright 
brass mountings, and his oars, either by paint or 
an unaccountable reflection, look like bars of 
silver. All this formed a scene which my own 
judgment began to question. Giuseppe motioned 
to us to step in the boat. We did so, my friend 
and I, while Giuseppe remained upon the shore. 
Now we begin to sail, and the gold and silver fish 
bear us company like the Tritons and Naiads 
around old Neptune as he skipped over the waves 
in his round shell-boat. Our boatman has a more 
open and comprehensible countenance than Giu- 
seppe has. But he does not say a word. I was 
so strangely deceived in supposing this body of 
water to be a little lake; on the contrary, it is a 
winding stream, and at every bend we make a 
different scene presents itself. By and by it be- 
comes very narrow, and the banks are now so 
precipitous that they almost close above our heads. 
Now they meet and we are in a grotto. Is this 
scene real? Surely Iam dreaming and all this 
is a delusion; but I remember well when I en- 
tered the boat. Only a few minutes ago I saw 
the gold and silver fish, and the beautiful boat, 
and the boatman in his silver costume; then I 
remember the rocks that met above our heads, 
and that brings me to the present. But may be 
that was all a dream—perhaps I was only dream- 
ing about romantic gardens, with a Vesta temple, 
a somber forest, a glassy lake, a strange guide, a 
brilliantly-shining boat, and overhanging rocks. 
But actually the boat is gliding—this is water and 
I am sailing on it—the boatman is a real man, 
and though I can not see him, yet it is he who 
rows the boat along. I hear a slight noise—the 
fish are jumping up beside the boat, but I can 
not see them at all; this is real water, then, or 
real fish could not swim in it. It is only smooth 
and this is only a grotto we are sailing through— 
and with such thoughts my mind grows more 
composed. Time passes on—not as it used to do, 
by sunrisings and settings—but by feelings and 





| emotions. I feel a month older than when I left 
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Genoa. My hands are resting on the boat sides, 
but I feel nothing, not even a breath of air against 
my face. I hear no sound from the oars, no 
bounding fish—not a whisper. All at once the 
stream seems to descend, now at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, and I am gliding down its smooth 
surface—now at an angle of fifty degrees, and I 
seem to be plunging. The darkness is intense, 
pitchy. My doubts of the reality of the scene 
arise with tenfold force. This is all a dream—a 
dream— * * * * 

What’s the matter? What is going to become 
of me? My consciousness is half gone—now I 
am turning around in the sea—now driven against 
rocks on the lee shore—now on the Pacific lashed 
to a hatchway—now the waves break over me— 
now I am going down in the depths of the sea— 
here I am, sitting in an old slimy wreck that rests 
between two coral reefs—it’s all hung with sea- 
weed drapery. How strange to know the ocean 
is floating over me! While I am watching the 
fish as they swim lazily between the wreck-ribs, 
navies float above me. Some icy drops of water 
fall upon my hands: they bring me back to con- 
sciousness, and I begin to think that all my strange 
sea-experience is as only reverie. Just now there 
seems to hang before the boat a gossamer vail: 
no, it is only the light falling down through an 
aperture in the top of the cavern. Now we pass 
a rocky crag, and there is a crokodile sleeping be- 
side it. I tremble for a moment—soon we are in 
darkness again, and I begin to question the reality 
of the scene once more. This is a picture, noth- 
ing more than an illustration of an artist’s power. 
But who ever saw such a picture as this? It is 
not like Raphael’s Madonna at Dresden. That is 
a heavenly picture; and as you gaze on the Vir- 
gin Mary rising to heaven amid hosts of chanting 
angels, with the infant Jesus in her arms, you 
seem to be rising with her. But yet you know 
that is only a picture—there is the shining frame, 
there stand people beside you, and there shines 
the sun down on the palace of the Saxon king. 
But here is no sun—no person—nothing that sug- 
gests life and day. Memory seems now to be my 
strongest faculty. I can remember all my former 
life. The scenes stand out like pictures—in fact 
my whole life moves before me as a panorama, 
which at last stops in midnight darkness with 
the memory of the gossamer vail of light and the 
sleeping crockodile. My sea-experience, which I 
had decided was only reverie, now comes back to 
my mind as a part of my real life, and I shudder as 
I remember my sitting in the skeleton of a slimy 
merchantman in the bottom of the sea. Then 
its being all a dream comes on my mind. Have 





I been in Genoa at all? Have I ever seen Genoa 
or the blue Mediterranean? Somnus, if this be 
one of your freaks I’ll write your natural history 
if you ever let me see daylight again. Then the 
thought that some accident has happened to me, 
occurs to my mind; but I remember no running 
horses, or falling cars, or blown-up steamboats. It 
is not night—I feel the hands of my watch and 
it is only three o’clock. I have n’t the night- 
mare, for I can move about and breathe freely. 
It is only a freak of fancy—capital thought, that. 
Now the mystery must be solved—this is fancy— 
this seeing gold and silver fish, this being shut out 
from the light of the sun, this silent sailing on a 
lake, this seeing an alligator and a vail of light— 
well, if all this is fancy I have more imagination 
than I ever had credit for, and when it is over I 
will turn poet and make the world open its 
sleepy eyes. But is this the outer or inner world; 
is it mind or body that causes this? As this 
question arises a voice seems to say, “You are 
dreaming.” I reply inaudibly, “My eyes are 
open.” “Away with your doubts, you skeptic,” 
says the seeming voice. Then I submit. Itisa 
dream, then; well, it is pleasant now, and woe to 
him who knocks at my door and tells me it is 
breakfast-time. I ’ll dream here till the sun 
shines on my face and awakens me. I try to re- 
view all my dream-life to see if I have ever had 
such experience as this before. But there is noth- 
ing akin to it. In early youth were the running 
horses; then I remember jumping down high and 
gloomy precipices, not into the sea, but toward a 
bottom ever fathomless and receding. In later 
life I remember of visiting foreign lands, of scal- 
ing an Egyptian pyramid, of walking by the clear 
moonlight over the Coliseum, and of plucking 
some of the ruin-loving flowers. But all my 
dream-experience firnishes no parallel to this. 
My Mental Philosophy tells a great many strange 
things, many of which I won’t believe, and still 
more, I can’t believe; but it has nothing like this. 
No crack-brain ever experienced such things. If 
this is a dream I’ll put it down on paper before 
breakfast ; yes, as soon as I awake, lest I forget 
it, and the world may call me dreamer if it pleases, 
for such a dream is worth a heavy penalty. All 
the dreamers who ever lived never had such a 
one as this. From old Plato to Sir Thomas More, 
and from him down to jerk-dream Ik Marvel, 
none of them ever had such a dream. 

Yonder is sunlight ahead, beyond the cavern 
mouth. We are in it again. I look at the sun 
and he is the same as ever. It is a quarter past 
three o’clock. I look upon this as real life again, 
but the voice seems to whisper, “No, you are 
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dreaming.” My companion, whom I had quite 
forgotten, looks at.me, but does not say a word. 
We are rowed to the shore, and soon we stand 
upon terra firma. Giuseppe comes and greets us 
with a smile. It seems like a year since I saw 
him last. He says nothing. The boatman shoves 
off from shore, and I am too much engaged in 
looking at that little pagoda to watch him. We 
approach it, and I bewilder myself with trying to 
decipher the inscriptions over the arches. We sit 
before it a little while, and then Giuseppe leads us 
to a little Grecian temple. It is octagonal, and 
has a statue of Minerva standing near the en- 
trance. As soon as I think that this is real life 
the voice says, “You are dreaming, away with 
your dry, practical, every-day life. This is dream- 
life? I now submit with but little concern; for 
Iam pretty well satisfied with it, let it be fancy, 
dream, or reality. As we stand before the statue 
of Minerva a refreshing shower falls on us. It 
makes us shudder, my friend and me—we can 
not tell whence it comes. Giuseppe has stepped 
aside; he has something to do with it. But he 
is back again, and he leads us to a swing. He 
says nothing. We take seats in the swing; it is 
not a rustic swing of white-oak poles and rough 
pine seat; but of stiff, leather-covered ropes and 
a delightful chair. Giuseppe swings us, and as 
he shoves us back and forth gentle showers fall 
onus. When we finish swinging Giuseppe leads 
us back to the octagonal temple, and as we look 
through each side of it, we catch ravishing 
glimpses of scenes around the Gulf of Genoa. 
This is the most delightful part of my dream-life. 
We enter a pagoda and find Germans there—yes, 
frank, honest Germans. What a joy to hear the 
organ-like gutturals again, and see “blue-eyed, 
fair-haired Saxons” once more! How sweetly 
does my mind fly back to some of the haunts 
and homes of the Reformers! Now I am in the 
little room where Luther translated the Bible. 
Now I am standing on the Heidelberg Terrace 
listening to the Manheim band and watching the 
Neckar below my feet as it runs off joyously to 
shake hands and live forever with the Rhine. I 
am in doubt as to whether I am living in the 
past, present, or future, so complicated are my 
emotions. As soon as I go to questioning the ré- 
ality of the scene before me, the voice which 
seems to sound from within makes me ashamed 
of my matter-of-fact doubts. As we wander 
about a little, temples, and obelisks, and ruins 
multiply around us. Now we are in Athens gaz- 
ing upon the Parthenon as it crowns the Acropo- 
lis—now along the Nile feasting upon the ruins 
of Karnac and Luxor—now at Rome wandering 





among her broken columns. Here are some beau- 
tiful magnolias, just such as I have seen at home, 
And then here are the fir, the pine, and the wil- 
low. Like a dissolving view, the whole world of 
ruins where I have been seems to be insensibly 
changing into a forest-scene as we wander slowly 
along. 

In some respects our experience now is similar 
to that before we entered the boat. There is this 
difference, however; we walk under gloomy arch- 
ways and through grottoes as well as among stately 
trees. After a while we come to another sheet 
of water, and around its banks grow the magnolia, 
the water-lily, and the violet. The banks again 
rise—for we are in a boat which stands ready for 
us—till they meet above our heads, as was the 
case with the first boat ride. Here we have a 
succession of grottoes—now midnight darkness 
and now clear sunlight. By and by we sail down 
a little cascade by sunlight, then the stream de- 
creases in size, we go under a bridge, the banks 
flatten, and we again stand on land. The whole 
scene is one of unequaled splendor. The eye 
sees nothing but rich colors—ripe fruits, gay flow- 
ers, and tropic birds. The air is redolent with a 
hundred perfumes. Giuseppe meets us once more 
and leads us down into a cool grove, where a lit- 
tle temple stands surrounded by statues of the 
Greek and Roman deities. It is dedicated to 
Diana; but if I had the dedicating of it I should 
do it in honor of Harpocrates, so universal is the 
silence. Not the rustling of a leaf, or the distant 
sound of a cascade or a bird falls on the ear. 
Giuseppe wanders around outside the statues and 
gathers two bunches of wild flowers for my friend 
and myself. We thanked him witha bow. He 
does not say a word, but motions for us to return 
to the same place where we first stood before the 
temple. He conducted us by a path, on each 
side of which stand at intervals moss-covered 
statues, to a little court surrounded by a high, 
well-trimmed hedge. Here we sit and rest our- 
selves. 

By and by we start again, and something new 
always meets and enchants the eye. There is not 
the least monotony in any thing that we have 
seen. We wander around huge forest-trees, be- 
side beautiful streams and glassy lakes, and in 
flower-groves, never growing weary of the ravish- 
ing scenes. I can not recount them—neither my 
memory or vocabulary could do duty were my 
Pegasus willing to perambulate the place. Fi- 
nally, Giuseppe leads us to a rustic gate, the in- 
terstices of which are filled with flowers and ever- 
greens. We stop before it, and as soon as we 
stand still a refreshing shower falls on us. It 
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dries at once, like the misty ocean spray. Giu- 
seppe motions to us to look around, but we see 
nothing striking. I suspect this last look means 
something which we can not comprehend just 
now. Let us wait and see. I hear a spring—I 
turn round—the gate is open—I recognize the 
avenue of rose-bushes in full bloom by which we 
first entered. How strange it is; we are in the 
same avenue of rose-bushes by which we came 
in, and yet going out by a far different gate. This 
I can never account for; but why Giuseppe wanted 
us to turn around and look at the whole scene 
that lay behind us I can well explain. It was to 
say good-by to the Gardens of the Villa Pella- 
vicini. 

Reader, be you grave or gay, good-natured or 
sour, conceitedly dignified or naturally social, I 
hope you have had an agreeable visit to the gar- 
dens of a wealthy Italian nobleman, who lives on 
the Gulf of Genoa. My half-unconscious state 
at times was partially attributable to a nervous 
disease induced by a severe diligence accident 
two months previously ; but it was more to be ac- 
counted for by the unrivaled scenery of those 
gardens. Certainly all ages and all climates of 
the world were never brought into so narrow a 
compass before by the hand of man, and no scene 
in nature or art could ever be more reason-strip- 
ping. As I rode home and watched the laboring 
peasants and frescoed houses to my left and saw 
the declining sun tinging every little ripple on the 
sea, I could not look upon my afternoon’s experi- 
ence in any other light than as a dream. When 
we reached the station the last rays of the setting 
sun were painting the hills that half surround 
and rise above the city of Columbus. That night 
I lay for hours on my bed watching the boats and 
waves of the sea. The moon shone brightly, and 
I shall as soon forget my visit to the Gardens of 
the Villa Pellavicini as the time I gazed upon the 
blue Mediterranean by moonlight, thinking of that 
continent which a Genoese sailor first showed to 
the world. This was the last night I spent in 
Genoa the Proud. 


——°@e—_— 


AN INGREDIENT OF HAPPINESS. 


One ingredient somewhat necessary in a man’s 
composition toward happiness, is a certain re- 
spect for the follies of mankind: for there are so 
many fools whom the world entitles to regard, 
whom accident has placed in hights of which 
they are unworthy, that he who can not restrain 
his contempt or indignation at the sight, will be 
too often quarreling with the disposal of things to 
relish that share which is allotted to himself. 





PENETRALIA. 


BY M. E. GRIGSBY. 


A Mecca hath each human heart— 
A pure and holy thing— 

Around whose every hallowed part 
Life’s dearest mem’ries cling ; 

An ark within whose second door 
Is placed the spirit’s shrine— 

A page of purest, richest lore, 
A treasure in each line. 


Unsullied by the world’s vain strife— 
Unseen by mortal eye, 

There reigns within a deeper life, 
A wondrous mystery : 

A niche there is in every heart 
O’er which a vail is thrown, 

Whose folds no human power dare part, 
Or make its idol known. 


A lock of golden, glossy hair 
May thy fond treasure be, 

Which brings to mind the creature fair 
Whose life was life to thee; 

Whose song—now hushed—of melody 
Thy memory oft hears, 

And sheds a joyous harmony 
O’er all life’s length’ning years. 


A tomb in which some hope lies dead, 
Another soul may bear; 

A wreath with flowers withered, 
One throbbing brow may wear; 

Perhaps upon the altar lies 
A joy that long since died ; 

May be a living sacrifice 
Waits to be sanctified. 

No heart so chilled by grief or sin, 
But far down buried lies 

A depth of purer life within, 
That binds it to the skies; 

And could we read beneath the face, 
Though seeming cold it be, 

We still should find some hidden trace 
Of asweet sympathy. ~ 


We live and move, we laugh, we weep, 
We speak with lip and eye; 

Yet from our nearest friends we keep 
The cherished mystery ; 

And not until we read the scroll 
In which our lives are sealed, 

The Penetralia of the soul 
Shall ever be revealed. 


HALF WAY. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
A woMAN stood, lone, travel-worn, and weary, 
On the bold, flinty summit of a hill; 

Behind were scorching sands she had passed over, 
Before her leagues of snow to traverse still ; 
At the hill’s foot there yawned a hungry grave— 

This was the portion life to Marah gave. 
This may be all that life will give to thee : 
O, reader, look beyond the grave and see 
Thy better portion in eternity. 
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Scripture 


WE transfer to our Cabinet the criticisms of Mr. : 
Trench upon the English rendering of a few passages in | 
the New Testament. Some of them will, to the English | 
reader, throw much light upon the sacred text. 


ADDING TO HIS StaTuRE.—“ Which of you by taking | 
thought can add one cubit to his stature?” Matt. vi, 27. 

Erasmus was, I believe, the first who suggested the 
rendering of »ami2z not by “stature,” but by “length of 
life ;” and this his suggestion has since found acceptance 
with a large number of interpreters; with Hammond, 
Wolf, Olshausen, Meyer, and others. While the present 
translation may be abundantly justified, yet this certainly 
appears far preferable to me, and for the following rea- 
sons: 2. In that natural rhetoric of which our Lord was 
the great master, he would have adduced some very small 
measure, and reminded his hearers that they could not 
add even this to their stature; he would not have ad- 
duced a cubit, which is about a foot and a half; but he 
would have demanded, “Which of you with all your 
carking and caring can add an inch or a hair’s breadth to 
his stature?” 4. Men do not practically take thought 
about adding to their stature; it is not an object of de- 
sire to one in a thousand to be taller than God has made 
him; this could scarcely therefore be cited as one of the 
vain solicitudes of men. On the other hand, every thing 
exactly fits when we understand our Lord to be asking 
this question about the length of life. The cubit, which 
is much when compared with a man’s stature, is infini- 
tesimally small, and therefore most appropriate, when 
compared to his length of life, that life being contem- 
plated as a course, or does, which he may attempt, but 
ineffectually, to prolong. And then, further, this the 
prolonging of life is something which men do seek ; striv- 
ing by various precautions, by svlicitous care, to lengthen 
the period of their mortal existence; to which yet they 
can not add a cubit, no, not a hand’s breadth, more than 
God has apportioned to it. 


| 


BarE wHaT was Pot THEREIN.—* He was a thief, and 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” John xii, 6. 

I can not but think that it was St. John’s intention to 
say not merely that Judas “bare,” but that he “bare 
away,” purloined, or pilfered, what was put into the com- 
mon purse. It has the appearance of a tautology to say 
that he “had the bag, and bare what was put therein ;” 
unless, indeed, the latter words are introduced to explain 
the opportunity which he enjoyed of playing the thief; 
hardly, as it appears to me, a sufficient explanation. On 
the other hand, the use of Berrafwy, not in the sense of 
‘“‘portare,” but of “auferre,” is frequent; it is so used 
by Josephus, Antt., xiv, 7,1, and in the New Testament, 
John xx, 15—“If thou have borne him hence”—and 
such, I am persuaded, is the use of it here. 

VoL. XVITI.—40 





Cubinet. 


BEING BEFORE INSTRUCTED OF HER MotHEeR.—“ And 
she, being before instructed of her mother, said, Give me 
here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” Matt. xiv, 8. 

A meaning is given here to xp(iGachace which the 
word will not bear. I do not think that the Vulgate ex- 
ercised much influence on our translators; yet the pra- 
monita of it may have led the way to this error. Tess 
a&uy is to urge on, or push forward, to make to advance, 
or sometimes, intransitively, to advance; the mpo not be- 
ing of time, but of place; thus, wpo@sZakev viv warpida, 
to set forward the might of one’s country—Polyb., ix, 10, 
4—and it is sometimes used literally, sometimes figura- 
tively. On the one other occasion when it occurs in the 
New Testament, it is used literally ; sposGiZacay ’Antgar- 
dgcy—Acts xix, 33—“they pushed forward,” not, “they 
drew out, Alexander;” here figuratively and morally. 
We may conceive the unhappy girl with all her vanity 
and levity, yet shrinking from the petition of blood, 
which her mother would put into her lips, and needing 
to be urged on, or pushed forward, before she could be 
induced to make it; and this is implied in the word. I 
should translate, “And she, being urged on by her 
mother.” 


MEN oF Like Passions with You.—“ We also are 
men of like passions with you.” Acte xiv, 13. 

This fact would not have disproved in the eyes of 
these Lycaonians the right of Paul and Silas to be con- 
sidered gods. The heathen were only too ready to as- 
cribe to their gods like passions, revenge, lust, envy, with 
their own.. ‘OmoscraSeis vyuiy means rather, “subject to 
like conditions,” that is, of pain, sickness, old age, death, 
“with yourselves.” Translate,“ We also are men who 
suffer like things with yourselves.” The Vulgate, “Et 
nos mortalee sumus,” is on the right track; and Tyndale, 
“Weare mortal men like unto you.” The only other 
passage in the New Testament in which dnosmadis oc- 
curs—James v, 17—will need to be slightly modified in 
the same sense. 


Come To THE GoveRNor’s Ears.—“ And if this come 
to the governor's ears, we will persuade him, and secure 
you.” Matt, xxviii, 14, 

The Geneva version, but that alone among the previ- 
ous ones, had given the passage rightly: “And if this 
come before the governor—xai sav dxwoSn tevro wi Tou 
iuiver—we will pacify him, and save you harmless.” 
The words of the original have reference to a judicial 
hearing of the matter before the governor—* si res apud 
illum judicem agatur,” Erasmus—and not to the possi- 
bility of its reaching his ears by hearsay, but this our 
translation fails to express. In rsdcoue, I may observe, 
lies a euphemism by no means rare in Hellenistic Greek— 
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see Krebs, Obss. e Josepho, in loco—* We will take ef- 
fectual means to persuade him;” as, knowing the covet- 
ous, greedy character of the man, they were able confi- 
dently to promise. 


One Foip anp OnE Suepnern.—“ And other sheep I | 
have, which are not of this fold—aians—these also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall be 
one fold—seiv»—and one shepherd.” John x, 16. 

It will be perceived here that 2iav and xciseva are both 
rendered “fold.” Something of the precision and beauty 
of the sacred text are thus lost. It is remarkable that 
in the Vulgate there is the same obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between the two words, “ovile” standing for 
both. Substitute “flock” for “fold” on the second oc- 
casion of its occurring—this was Tyndale’s rendering, | 
which we should not have forsaken—and it will be at | 
once felt how much the verse will gain. The Jew and 
the Gentile are the two “folds,” which Christ, the good 
shepherd, will gather into a single “ flock.” 


EMBRACING THE PromisEs.—“ These all died in faith; 
not having received the promises; but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced , 
them.” Heb. xi, 13. 

But with all respect be it said, this “embracing the 
promises ” was the very thing which the worthies of the 
Old Testament did not do; and which the sacred writer 
is urging throughout that they did not do, who only saw 
them from afar, as things distant and not near. Our 
present rendering is an unfortunate going back from 
Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s “saluted them,” from Wiclif’s 
“greeted them.” The beautiful image of mariners home- 
ward-bound, who recognize from afar the promontories 
and well-known features of a beloved land, and “ greet ” 
or “salute ” these from a distance, is lost to us. Estius: 
“Chrysostomus dictum putat ex metaphora navigantium 
qui ex longinquo prospiciunt civitates desideratas, quas 
antequam ingrediantur et inhabitent, salutatione praeven- 
iunt.” Cf. Virgil, £n., iii, 524: 


“Ttaliam leeto socii clamore salutant.” 


In other respects our version is unsatisfactory. The 
words, “and were persuaded of them,” have no right to 
a place in the text; while the “afar off "—sriggaSa— 
belongs not to the seeing alone, but to the saluting as 
well. How beautifully the verse would read thus amend- 
ed! “These all died in faith; not having received the 
promises, but having seen and saluted them from afar.” 
We have exactly such a salutation from afar in the words 
of the dying Jacob: “I have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord.” Gen. xlix, 18. 


LookinG For A City.—* He looked for a city which 
hath foundations.” Heb. wi, 10. 

Not so indefinite; the language is singularly emphatic. 
“THe looked for the city which hath the foundations ”— 
wiv rove Seuericus txourey wcaiy—that is, the well-known 
and often-alluded-to foundations—in other words, he 
looked for the New Jerusalem, of which it had been al- 
ready said, “Her foundations are in the holy mount- 
ains”’—Ps. Ixxxvii, 1; cf. Isai. xxviii, 16—even as in the 
Apocalypse great things are spoken of these glorious 
foundations of the heavenly city. Rev. xxi, 14, 19, 20. 
Let me here observe that those expositors seem to me to 
be wholly astray who make the apostle to say that Abra- 
ham looked forward to a period when the nomad life | 
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which he was now leading should cease, and his descend- 
ants be established in a well-ordered city, the earthly 
Jerusalem. He may, indeed, have looked on to that as a 
pledge of better things to come; but never to that as 
“the city having the foundations ;” nor do I suppose for 
an instant that our translators at all intended this; but 
still, if they had reproduced the force of the article— 
tny—they would, in giving the passage its true emphasis, 
have rendered such a misapprehension on the part of 
their readers well-nigh impossible. 


Many vs. “tHE Many.”—In the neglect of the force 
of the Greek article and its omission by the translators 
in Rom. v, 15, 17, the way is left open to a serious dee- 
trinal misunderstanding. In place of any observations 
of my own, I will here quote Bentley’s criticism on our 
version. Having found fault with the rendering of ci 


| wrcaaci—Rom. xii, 5—he proceeds: “This will enable us 
| to clear up another place of much greater consequence— 


Rom. v—where, after the apostle had said—verse 12— 
‘that by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men—sic warts éy- 
Sptircus—for that all have sinned,’ in the rendition of 


| this sentence—verse 15—he says, ‘ for if through the of- 


fense of one—cd tvog—many—ci acarci—be dead ’—so 
our translators—‘much more the grace of God by one 
man—#ei tvoe—Jesus Christ hath abounded unto many’— 
tis rods wcaacus. Now, who would not wish that they had 
kept the articles in the version which they saw in the 
original? ‘If through the offense of the one’—that is, 
Adam—‘the many have died, much more the grace of 
God by the one man hath abounded unto the many.’ By 
this accurate version some hurtful mistakes about partial 
redemption and absolute reprobation had been happily 
prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the fathers saw and testified, that of xoraci, 
the many, in an antithesis to the one, are equivalent to 
ravers, all, in verse 12, and comprehend the whole multi- 
tude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the 
one. So, again, verse 18 and 19 of the same chapter, our 
translators have repeated the like mistake: where, when 
the apostle had said ‘that as the offense of one was upon 
all men—tis vravtas dvSpixcue—to condemnation, so the 
righteousness of one was upon all men to justification; 
for,’ adds he, ‘as by the one man’s—-ed a¢—disobedi- 
ence the many—ci xoAac¢—Were made sinners; so by the 
obedience of the one—ed tyos—the many—ci werrof—shall 
be made righteous.’ By this version the reader is ad- 
monished and guided to remark that the many, in verse 
19, are the same as zrayres, all, in the 18th.” 


Tue GentILEs A Law unto THEMSELVES.— Sometimes 
our translators fall into the error of inserting an article 


| in the English where it does not stand in the Greek ; and 


this, too, it may be, not without injury to the sense and 
intention of the sacred writer. It is so at Rom. ii, 14, 
where he makes St. Paul to say, “For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.” One might conclude from this, that 
the apostle regarded such a fulfilling of the law on the 
part of the Gentiles, as ordinary and normal. Yet it is 
not t& ¢Svn, but #Syz, and the passage must be rendered, 
“For when Gentiles, which have not the law,” ete., the 
apostle having in these words his eye on the small clee- 
tion of heathendom, the exceptions, and not the rule. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


«“THEoRY VERSsts Fact.”—With this caption, “ Titus” 
gives a “calculation,” and “illustrates the principle ” in- 
volved, by which he determines that theory—true of 
sourse—may be versus fact. Theory may be, and not un- 
frequently is, veraus fact; but whenever so, it is false, 
and often its illegitimacy can be shown. 

In mathematical science theory can not be true unless 
it most rigidly coincide with the facts in the case; nor 
can it in any science. In imperfectly-developed sciences, 
different and opposing theories obtain because a correct 
or perfect knowledge of the fact is wanting; for in- 
stance, in the creation, the deluge, etc. The “calcula- 
tion” referred to is, “that if a clock be started with 
both hands at twelve, the minute hand will overtake the 
hour hand some time after one; but it is not true in the- 
ory; or at least figures will not express the time when 
the hour hand is overtaken.” I think the theory given 
containss‘a solecism. Suppose a ball fired from a cannon 
strike a ship in ten seconds. At a certain time, if stop- 
ped, it would rest half its first distance from the ship; 
then passing half the remaining distance stop again, and 
continue thus, it would never strike the ship, which is 
contrary to fact. This “theory versus fact” is involved 
by supposing the movement of the ball to be periodical, 
and that the ball stops at the expiration of each period. 
The movement of the ball is not periodical, nor does the 
ball stop till its foree is spent. Neither does the minute 
hand of a common clock move periodically, when consid- 
ered solely as to its movements, nor does it stop at any 
supposed intervals. It may be supposed that the minute 
hand stops, and thus the descending series obtained, as 
given by “Titus.” But supposing a thing “so or thus,” 
changes not its nature. 

There is a true theory for this question, and figures 
will express the time when the hour hand is overtaken. 
The minute hand passes over twelve spaces on the circle 
in the same time that the hour hand does one, and if the 
clock be started at any time when both hands are to- 
gether, the minute hand must gain twelve spaces, or once 
around the circle, when they will be both together again. 

Figures will show the time. The minute hand gains 
11 spaces in 1 hour, in what time will it gain 12 spaces ? 
Divide 12 by 11 and you have the time, 14 hours, or 
1 hour, 5 minutes, 27,3; seconds. The hands of a com- 
mon clock will be together successively at 14; 27, 
37 44, 5, 6.6, Th 8.8. 92, 1049, and at lt 1, 
or 12 o’clock. A. J. Mercanr. 

Harmony or Truta.—There must be a reality. If 
nothing existed under the present form; if, in fact, the 
whole universe of matter and of mind was annihilated, 





| by the minute hand the hour hand will be twenty-five 


| hand the other will still be two and a twelfth seconds in 
| advance: when this is made by the minute hand the other 


the state then existing would be the real state, and there | 
yet would be reality. In the most general sense, reality is 


whatever is, or the sum total of existence. 

Reality embraces both facts and truths. Facts are con- 
tingent ; truths are necessary. That a body is in a par- 
ticular place at a certain time is a fact, and is not per- 
ceived as necessary but as contingent, for it might have 
been elsewhere. That a body can not be in two places at 


the same time is a truth, and is apprehended by reason as ' 


necessary. It is true not only of a particular body at a 
particular time, but of all bodies at all times. Hence, 
truths are principles, necessary and immutable, and con- 
sequently eternal. Let us now consider the following 
proposition: All truths exist in harmony. 

It is impossible that one truth should contradict an- 
other truth; that is, that the truth of one should neces- 
sarily imply the falsity of the other—for, by hypothe- 
sis, both are true; then, if the truth of one implied the 
falsity of the other, this last would be both true and 
false at the same time, which is impossible. Hence, the 
supposition that one truth can contradict another, which 
led to this impossibility, is false ; and if it is false that 
one truth can contradict another truth, it is true that all 
truths exist in harmony. Neither can a truth contradict 
a fact, for each is a reality ; and if the reality of the one 
implied the unreality of the other, the latter would be 
both real and unreal at the same time, a manifest absurd- 
ity. Hence, it is false that a truth should contradict a 
fact ; and, therefore, all truths and facts, with respect to 
their reality, exist in harmony. 

Under the head of “Notes and Queries” I observed 
the following: “ Theory versus Fact.——Some things are 
true in reality which are not true in theory. For in- 
stance, it is true in fact that if a clock be started with 
both hands at twelve, the minute hand will overtake the 
hour hand at some time after one; but it is not true in 
theory ; at least figures will not express the time when the 
hour hand is overtaken.” 

Let us see. Let the space which the minute hand 
passes over in 5 minutes be expressed by 1. Now, there 
are 12 such spaces on the dial; and in order that the 
minute hand should overtake the hour hand, it must 
gain one revolution, or 12 spaces. The minute hand 
passes over 12 spaces in an hour and the hour hand 1 
space. Hence, in 1 hour the minute hand gains 11 
spaces on the hour hand; but in order to overtake the 
hour hand, it must gain 12 spaces. If to gain 11 spaces 
requires one hour, to gain 1 space requires zy of an 
hour, and to gain 12 spaces requires 43 hours—1 hour, 
5 minutes, 275. seconds. Do not figures express the 
time when the hour hand is overtaken? But let us ex- 
amine the reasoning of your correspondent. He says: 
“By « calculation we find that when the minute hand 
gets once around the dial the hour hand will be five 
minutes ahead; when this five minutes is traveled over 


seconds ahead; when this is gone over by the minute 





will be f; [correctly 25;] of a second ahead; and 
thus you may keep on till the denominator of the fraction 
of a second expressing the distance between the two 
hands will contain enough figures to reach around the 
world, having 5 [25] for the numerator, and still you will 
not have a correct answer.” Hence, he concludes that in 
theory they never will come together; but since they do 
meet in fact, therefore theory conflicts with fact. His 
reasoning is correct so long as the number of moves si | 


sidered is finite ; but let the number of moves be infinite, 
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then the fraction expressing the space between the hands 
will have 25 for the numerator, and the infinite power of 


that he was immortal, for the power of the Father kept 
his holy One from seeing corruption. &, FF. 


12 for the denominator; that is, the distance between the | 


hands is ake a. 
1200 
the minute hand will overtake the hour hand. 

One point is yet liable to be misunderstood. It may 
be supposed that to make an injinite number of moves 
would require infinite time. But a time of finite lengths 
has an infinite number of points; hence, the passage of a 
body through this finite space can be considered as com- 
posed of an infinite number of infinitesimal moves; but 
the passage through this finite space can be performed 
in finite time; hence, an infinite number of infinitesimal 
moves can be made in jinite time. His next example in 

Pt Fe. P 
substance is this: gtztgtetee. This is true so 
long as the number of terms taken is finite; but if the 
number of terms be injinite, we have the following beau- 
tiful general law : 

4+1+-4+ ete. ad infinitum =}=1 . 
4+4+a,+et0., ad infinitum,=} ; 
d+yat gy tete., ad infinitum,=} : 

a re 1 

In -t=-t+- i ¥ i <=, 

general, atmtgtete , ad infinitum, a 
This will evidently be demonstrated if we can prove that 


after subtracting the terms of the series in succession, to 
oe 1 
infinity, from -——the remainder will be 0. : a 
a—1 a—l a 
ae 1 a: Tle 1 1 
aa—l)’ a(a—l) a? a®a—1)’ aXa—l1) 


1 
aXa—ly etc. The law which governs the form of the 


Hence, it is true in theory that 








remainder is evident. Zhe exponent of a corresponds to 

the number of the terms of the series subtracted from 
1 

act’ After n terms have been subtracted the remain- 


der will be If now n, which denotes the num- 


aa—1l) 
ber of terms of the series subtracted, be infinite, the re- 


a. 2 a , e 1 
Hence, rr ete., ad infinitum, =— - 


eae az 3 
Therefore, }-+4-+-4-+etc., ad infinitum, =>—>=\=1. 
A. Scnvuy er. 


P. S. Our thanks are also due to “W. F. H.” and “J. 
B.” for answers to the note of “ Titus,” but their inser- 
tion is unnecessary. 


Apam CREATED ImmortTaL.—In the August number 
of the Repository the question is asked whether Adam 
was created mortal or immortal. If immortal, how could 
he sin? That he was created immortal is obvious from 
one quotation: “Wherefore as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin.” Death, therefore, 
could not have existed previous to sin, for it is expressly 
said by the apostle to be a consequence of sin. If im- 
mortality precludes the power to sin, mortality must pre- 
clude the power to refrain from sinning, which we know 
is not the case, for Christ was mortal, “yet he was with- 
out sin.” His being subject to and passing under the 
power and dominion of death, argues that he was mortal. 
His body being exempt from corruption does not argue 


ApamM CREATED MortTat.—Adam was created a mor- 
tal being—temporal death being an organic law of his 
nature. The penalty inflicted for disobedience was 
death. “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” Gen. ii, 17. And Adam did die, and all 
his posterity. Eph. ii, 1: “And you hath he quick- 
ened, who were dead in treapasses and sins.” Col. ii, 
13: “And you being dead in your sins.” Theo instant 
that Adam partook of the forbidden fruit he was a trans- 
gressor and dead in sin; spiritually dead. Although he 
was created a mortal being, yet he would not have died 
even a temporal death if he had been obedient. In the 
midst of the garden grew the tree of life; its use was to 
perpetuate man’s existence, or to render him immortal. 
This would have been the result even after he had 
sinned if he had been permitted to partake of it. Gen. 
iii, 22: “And the Lord God said, ‘Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, knowing good and evil; and now, 
lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of 
life and live forever.’” Verse 24: “So he drove out 
the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword, which turned 
every way to keep the way of the tree of life.” 

Now, if Adam had observed the divine injunction, and 
had partook of the tree of life in common with other 
trees of the garden, manifesting a desire to respect and 
obey his Maker’s law, there is no doubt but that God, in 
his good time, would have removed all restriction, and 
man would have been permitted to eat of all the trees 
of the garden. God has created nothing in vain—the 
tree of life to constitute man immortal; the tree of 
knowledge to make him wise. And, had he rendered 
obedience to God’s law, he might have avoided both tem- 
poral and spiritual death, and thereby been constituted 
immortal and happy, enjoying in Eden’s fragrant bowers 
the smiles of God and converse of Deity forever. 

A. W. Livineston. 


Worps Sre..ep aS PRONOUNCED.—I gave a list of 
words in a query in the May number of the Repository 
which I claim are spelled as pronounced, They are 
seventy in number, including tolt and halo, which were 
misprinted toll and hold. A.J. M. and C. W. R. in the 
Repository for August give additional lists. From that 
of A. J. M. the following must be excluded; namely, 
boll, gross, joll, poll, roll, russ, stroll, troll, because in 
each a double letter is used to represent a single sound ; 
both, forth, porch, ruth, she, sheol, shorn, truth, because 
in each two letters, ch, sh, or th, are used to represent a 
single sound; whilst, for the same reason, or, if it is con- 
tended that w and h represent distinct sounds, because 
the sound of h precedes that of w; ribato, because not 
found in Webster, Worcester, or any other authority 
which I have consulted as an English word; Juno, 
Pheto, because they are mere proper names, and conse- 
| quently not a part of the vocabulary of any language, 
| and Dido for the same reason, which, though it is vul- 
garly used in the sense of caper or prank, is not acknowl- 
edged by good authority as an English word. The fol- 
lowing should be rejected from both lists because they 
are not uniformly pronounced as spelled, and in the 
| case of most of them the preponderance of authority is 

against such a pronunciation; namely, dost, sword, trio, 
| yolk. We then have left in these two lists thirty words, 
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including the syllables do and sol, which are used in SrxevLar TitLe.—In an old volume published at Na- 
music, and ovolo, of which the pronunciation seems to | ples, in the year 1620, is the following dedication to Pope 
me to come hardly up to the rule, which added to my list | Paul V: “Paulo V, Vice Deo, Christiane Reip, Mon- 
make one hundred. arche invictissimo Pontificia Omnipotentia Conserva- 
C. W. R. contends that several words in my list are | tori acerrimo;” which, literally translated, runs thus: 
not spelled as pronounced. According to his standard “To Paul V, Vice-God, the invincible monarch of the 
they are not; according to mine they are. I consider a | Christian world, and the most zealous defender of the 
Pontifical Omnipotence.” In another work, dedicated to 
Paul III, and printed at Bologna in the year 1540, is a 
still more extraordinary symbol of extravagance, which 
reads thus: “Paulo Tertio, max in terris Deo ;” which 
means, “To Paul III, God supreme on earth,” t 


word spelled precisely as pronounced when each sound is 
represented by a single letter, each letter represents a 
distinct sound, and the sound which each letter repre- 
sents is either its only, its most usual, or its leading 
sound. The only sound of A is the breathing which is 
heard in ho; the only sound of t as a consonant is that 
which is heard in wo, and it is only as a consonant that 
it alone represents any sound at all; y as a consonant 
has uniformly the sound which we hear in yoke, while 


CorxcripENCE? orn InmTaTion?—At the end of the 
Twelfth Provincial Letter, Pascal has the following beau- 
tiful thought: “It is a strange and tedious war when 
‘ 4 violence attempts to vanquish truth. All the efforts of 
as a vowel it always usurps the place of ¢; and g bas | vicjence can not weaken truth, and only serve to give it 
always the sound which we hear in go, except when it | gosh vigor; all the lights of truth can not arrest violence, 
usurps the place of j. If g, h, w, and y were called ga, | and only serve to exasperate it. Violence and verity 
he—as I have seen it ia an old book—e, and ye, then | 29 make no impression on each other. Let none sup- 
surely there would be no ground for the criticism of C. pose, however, that the two aro therefore equal to each 
Ww. R. Yet these letters have precisely the same power | other; for there is this vast difference between them, that 
as if they were so named. The name of a letter is one | pi otonce has only a certain course to run, limited by the 
thing, its power or sound quite another. The name of a appointment of heaven, which overrules its effeets to the 
letter _— be a word of one syllable, as is generally the glory of the trath which it assails; whereas, verity en- 
case in the English alphabet, or of two or three syllables, dures forever, and eventually triumphs over ite enemies, 
as is most common in the Greek; in either case the Lelng Sia eae mighty as God himedlf.” 
power is the same, If our alphabet contained and we Bryant tins @ stealtee thought expressed in almost the 
used a particular letter for each elementary sound in the | .. 1.6 words in the beautiful stanza so often quoted. Did 
language, the names of the letters would be an unim- |}, imitate Pascal, or is it an undesigned coincidence? 
portant matter. B.D. A. | OF course Bryant must have read the Provincials, as 
| who not? 


DAMN WITH FAINT PRAISE—ANSWER.—In the “ Notes 
and Queries” for August I find an inquiry for the au- 
thorship of “Damned with faint praise.” In the preface 
to an edition of the works of Pope, published by Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., are some lines of Pope, in which he 
speaks of Sheridan as one who could 


“Trnth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


Bc.wer, THE Novenist—Waat 1s nis Name ?— 





“Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, Answer TO Query.—This distinguished writer is the 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.” | third son of the late General William E. Bulwer, and of 
S. G. K. | Elizabeth Lytton—both sole representatives of wealthy 


’ families. His “baptismal” name was Edward Lytton. 

Bank o ENGLAND.—The Bank of England was incor- | Edward Lytton, on the death of his mother in 1843, suc- 
porated esto a society in 1694. By the charter granted, | ceeded, according to the conditions of her will, to the sole 
it was laid down that the management of the business possession of her extensive estate, and assumed, by her 
of the bank should be conducted by a governor, deputy- | direction, the surname of LyTroy, as the representative 
governor, and twenty-four directors annually chosen. | of her family. His writings had already rendered his 
The qualification of an elector is five hundred pounds | early name famous wherever the English language is 
worth of stock—now worth about double—which entitles spoken ; so that he is even yet most commonly known, 
him to give one vote. The qualification of a director is | particularly in America, simply as Bulwer. His name, 


two thousand pounds of stock, and for a governor, four | however, is Epwarp Lytron BuLwer Lytron. * 
thousand. The bank is restricted from engaging in any | 
commercial transaction except dealing in bills of ex- “Faty Brves.”—This name was given by tho Irish 


change, and in gold and silver. The bank was jealously peasantry to circles of luxuriant growth in pastures and 
prohibited, however, in the charter above mentioned, lawns, from their being regarded as the places trodden by 
from advancing any money to the reigning monarch, the foot of fairies in their nocturnal revels, These rings 
unless sanctioned by Parliament. + of vegetable green are sometimes seen in this country; 
but are very frequent in the moist climate of Ireland, 
Prorection From Ligntxrnc.—The beoch-tree is said | the native home of fairies. The popular belief of their 
to be a non-conductor of lightning. So notorious is the | origin is sufficiently poetical; but a more satisfactory 
fact, that the Indians, whenever a thunder-storm comes | scientific account can be given. They are caused by the 
up, leave their pursuits and take refuge under the near- | centrifugal growth of a minute species of fungus, or 
est beech-tree. Dr. Becton, in a letter to Dr. Mitchell, | mushroom, radiating from a common “stool,” and annu- 
states that the beech-tree is never known to be struck by | ally spreading out into a large circumference. The ver- 
atmospheric electricity, while other trees are often shat- | dure of the grass is due to their enriching the ground as 
tered into splinters. + they decay. bad 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN PaoTOGRAPHY.— 


The science and the mechanism of the sunbeam are con- | 


stantly revealing new wonders and new utilities. Some 
important inventions or improvements have just been 
brought into successful operation in the practice of pho- 
tography, in London. It is well known that ivory, not- 
withstanding its rare and valuable qualities for the pur- 
pose of the miniature painter, has proved most intracta- 
ble in the hands of the photographer, and till recently 
has baffled oll attempts to bring it into successful use. 
The process they adept differs, we understand, very 
materially from any that has been made public, the ordi- 
nary chemicals being entirely unused in it; nor is any 
destructive agent used in “ fixing,” as in other processes. 
The metallic oxyd employed combines chemically with 
the substance of the ivory, and the consequence is a pic- 
ture of great purity and brilliancy, which it is almost 
impossible to remove by time or any other agency. The 
importance of this discovery, when the value of ivory as 
a ground for miniature painting is considered, can not be 
overrated, 


SometuinG NEw asout THE Moon.—Prof. Hansen, of 
Seeberg, a renowned astronomer, has completed a series 
of elaborate calculations, based on the observations of 
the moon, which seem to clear away some of the difficul- 
ties of the question as regards our satellite. 
lished results are appreciable only by astronomers; but 


among them occur certain matters of popular interest. | 


He finds, for example, that the moon’s center of gravity 
is about forty miles from the center of its mass, a differ- 
ence sufficiently great to make an effect. Hence, he 
argues, we ought to consider the two hemispheres of the 
moon, one of which is visible and the other is invisible to 
us, as essentially different with regard to their levels, 
their climate, and all that depends thereon. Seeing that 
the lines of level regulate themselves principally with 
reference to the center of gravity, the hemisphere of the 
moon toward us rises much more beyond the mean level 
than the opposite hemisphere; and although the former 
present itself to us as a sterile region, void of atmos- 


phere and of animal life, it may not be so with the | 


latter. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE UNITED States.—The total 
of accessions by examination during the past year in the 
Old School Presbyterian Church is 20,792, which is larger 
than in any previous one since the organization of the 
General Assembly, with the exception of the years 1832 
and 1833, when the fruits of the great revival of that 
period were gathered. In 1832 there were 34,160, and in 
1833, 23,546. The following table shows the comparative 
number of New and Old School Presbyterians in the 
country for 1858: 


Old School. 
33 





D 
SE 120 159 
SE coiisdhasucmatedendasinnnante 1,612 2.468 
hin candittiiiheneadiiaditibien 1,687 3,324 
IIIT cnnciseanstiiiahontonsdsnie 102 246 
SEE ae o 27 468 
Members added on examination.. - 9,128 20,792 
Total of communicants................sseeeeeeees 45,510 259,335 


His pub- | 


| SvcnuicHr SEALED cP In A Borrie.—M. Niepce de St. 
Victor, in France, has lately made some experiments of 
exceeding interest, in order to determine whether bodies 
which have absorbed light, and which are afterward kept 
in darkness for any length of time, will again give out 
light. He found that an engraving which had been ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, and afterward placed in a dark 
box, wotld affect sensitive photographic paper, and pro- 
| duce a dark impression of the light parts. This result 
| was not produced unless the picture had been subjected 
to sunlight, portions covered by a sereen having no ac- 
tion at all. The object seemed to be saturated with 
light, and the longer the action of light upon it, the 
more intense was the reproduction of the figure. It was 
ascertained that actual contact of the colored surface 
with the sensitive paper is not necessary, and that the 
impression could be taken at a distance. A layer of any 
tissue, however, interposed between the picture and the 
' sensitive paper, prevented the action. Certain English 
, inks gave the best results. The impressions differed ac- 
| cording to the nature of the chemical ingredients of the 
| color. A white color reproduced the best. 


M. St. Victor exposed an engraving to the light for an 
hour and then applied it to a white pasteboard surface, 
which had been kept in darkness for several days, and 

| allowed them to remain in contact for twenty-four hours. 
The pasteboard then transferred to sensitive paper an 
| impression of the engraving, less clear, however, than in 
the previous instance. 
| The most wonderful experiment of all was this—a 
metallic tube, closed at one extremity, and lined with 
| white ‘paper, was placed so that the direct rays of the 
sun might enter the open end and be absorbed. An en- 
graving of India paper was then laid over a sheet of 
sensitive paper, and the opening of the tube so applied 
that the light contained in it might act upon the engrav- 
| ing. It was found that an impression could thus be 
taken off by means of the light absorbed and confined 
within the tube. If the tube is hermetically sealed the 
property of radiation of the light from its internal sur- 
face is indefinitely preserved—a ray of sunlight sealed up 
in a bottle. 


MARRIAGE VERSUS INSANITY.—Few people are aware 
how much more insanity prevails among bachelors and 
unmarried ladies than among the married of both sexes. 
| We learn from the examination of very many reports, 
| that of every five of all lunatics sent to American hospi- 
tals, three are unmarried, and only two are married, and 
that almost all of them are over twenty-one years old. 
On the other hand, it is pretty certain that in all the 
community over twenty-one years of age, there are more 
than three times as many in as out of wedlock. If this 
be the case, then the unmarried are more than four times 
as liable to become insane as married people. 


Deatu or Rey. W. H. Consiiys.—Rev. William H. 
Collins, of the Detroit conference, died of typhoid fever, 
in the city of Detroit, August 11th. He entered the trav- 
eling connection in the fall of 1838. He was at the time 
of his decease a member of the Western Book Com- 
inittee, 
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Mrs. SoutHey AN Ex-Miiuiner.—Mrs. Southey had 
been a milliner at Bath, a certain Miss Fricker, a lovely 
creature, as I have been told, as every Bath milliner 
ought to be, and no doubt a very estimable person. Af- 
ter her marriage she used up her remnants in a truly con- 
jugal and beautiful manner, in binding strongly and 
very neatly such of her husband’s books as required it. 
I possess, says Hogg, in his Life of Shelley, one of these 
bound in a bit of gingham, and another in a piece of Irish 
poplin; both volumes are likewise adorned by the auto- 
graph of the author of Madoc; they are, therefore, on 
all accounts to be cherished. 


Laws or Drvorcr.—We have thirty-two states, and 
there are almost as many different laws of divoree as 
there are states. The reader may see some of these dif- 
ferences by the following statement : 

In the states of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, two- 
thirds of the Legislature must concur with a decision by 
the court to make a divorcee. In Delaware, Maryland, 


Virginia, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Missouri, no di- | 


voree can be granted but by special act of the Legislature, 
and South Carolina has never granted a divorce. In the 
states of Connecticut, Ohio, and Illinois, all divorces are 
total. In Massachusetts, New York, and North Carolina, 
nothing but adultery is ceuse of divorce. 
years’ absence only is a cause of divoree. In Indiana, 
we believe, any thing is a cause, in the discretion of the 
court. 


MovcntTaAIn MEASUREMENT.—The highest peak of the 
Black Mountain in North Carolina, which is the highest 


land east of the Rocky Mountains, has been measured | 
three times by scientific persons, and the results are quite | 


remarkable. Prof. Mitchell measured it in 1855, and 
Prof. Guyot in 1856; the first reported the hight to be 
6,708 feet, the latter’s figures wore 6,709 feet. Major J. 


C. Turner measured it last year, and reported the eleva- | 


tion to be 6,711 feet. The first two were barometrical 
measurements; the third was made with the spirit level. 
Mt. Washington, the highest in New England, is 6,300 
feet above the sea. 


Tue Arr In Town anp Covntry.—R. Angus Smith, | 
an English gentleman, who has for several years devoted | 
attention to the condition of the air of towns, communi- | 


cates to the London Atheneum the result of some of his 


experiments for ascertaining the amount of organic mat- | 


ter contained in the air of various localities. The proc- 
ess by which this is accomplished consists in finding how 


much of a solution of permanganate of soda will be de- | 


composed by a given amount of air. 
pies about half an hour. 


The process oceu- 


the air of a hilly district in the north of Lancashire as 
from 1 to 22. In other words, there was found in the air 
of a close court twenty-two times more matter capable 
of decomposing the solution than there was found in a 
free hilly district. 


Carnouic Enterrnrise.—On Sabbath, August 15th, 
the corner stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
city, was laid by Archbishop Hughes, in the presence of 
100,000 spectators, chiefi'y Roman Catholics. There were 
present also, assisting in the ceremonies, seven bishops 
and several hundred priests. The Cathedral is to occupy 
the block bounded by Fourth and Fifth avenues, Fifticth 


Tn Illinois, two | 


Mr. Smith states that he finds | 
as much difference between the back street of a town and | 


| and Fifty-First streets. The Orphan Asylum is on the 
| adjoining block, bounded by Fifty-First and Fifty-Second 
streets, and Fourth and Fifth avenues. The Cathe- 
| dral site is assessed on the books this year at $63,000, 
| though it is worth, probably, $100,000. It is two hun- 
| dred feet ten inches on the avenues, and nine hundred 
| feet deep. The eight lots on the Fifth avenue front 
| have for some years been exempt from taxation, as used 
for religious purposes, there being a small chapel erected 
thereon. The dimensions of the church are to be three 
hundred and twenty-five feet in length, ninety-seven in 
clear width—transept one hundred and seventy-two feet 
| wide; hight one hundred feet from the floor to the crown 
| point. The Archbishop a few weeks previous to laying 
the corner stone made application through the newspa- 
pers for aid, and in less than six weeks one hundred and 
| three men stepped forward with their subscriptions of 
$1,000 each, making the snug total to begin with of 
| $103,000. Whatever may be said of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, its members are liberal, and any sum of 
money the priesthood may wish they obtain with little 
| effort and on short notice. 





MIssIONARY RECEIPTS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Cnvrcnu Sortn.—In 1845 the Missionary Society of the 
Church South was formed, and its first fiseal year closed 
in May, 1846. The amount raised for missions during 
the year closing at that date, was $68,529. The follow- 
ing table will show the amounts raised annually from 
that time to the present: 


For the year ending May, 1847 
“ “ “ 1848 






. 
. 
z 


201,325 


It will be seen that the increase has been gradual, but 
more than one hundred per cent. in ten years. 


Bartists in THe Unttep States.—From the Baptist 
Almanae for 1859 we gather these statistics respecting 
the condition of the regular Baptist Church in the Uni- 
ted States for 1858 : 





ASs0ciations..........ccccccccccsccsecscocssccereverescesonseseescocesosces 

eS «» 11,000 
Ordained Ministers...........cccececeecsereeseseeseeceeeeees 7,141 
III csincncneccnsnnsesceecocssacsenveussensseecsnassenent 1,025 
Baptized {mn 1857... ...cccccerscssseccsesessecssscosessosseoees -- 63,506 
Total member .........cccccccscrscccecseesseveceecesesseseseessecsos ees 923,198 


Besides these there are the Anti-Mission Baptists, 58,- 
000; and the Freewill Baptists, 50,312; and of Disciples 
and other denominations that practice immersion, about 
400,000. Of periodicals supported by the regular Bap- 
tists, there are 28 weeklies, 14 monthlies, and 2 quarter- 
lies. Of educational institutions, 34 colleges, and 12 
theological institutions. The increase in the last ten 
years has been, 141 associations, 3,395 churches, 2,191 or- 
dained ministers, and 225,448 members. 

In 1762 there were but fifty-six Baptist churches in 
North America, embracing about 5,000 members; in 1792, 
891 churches, with 65,000 members; in 1812, 2,000 
churches; in 1832, over 5,000; in 1852, over 9,000; in 
1858, 11,000. The rate of increase has been greatest in 
Massachusetts and Virginia. 
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Riterary Hotices. 


On tHE AUTHORIZED VERSION oF THE NEw TEsTA- 
MENT, in Connection with some Recent Proposals for its 
Revision. By Richard Chenevie Trench, D. D. New 
York: J. 8S. Redfield. Cincinnati: U. P. James. 12mo. 
188 pp.—This is a remarkable book, and one worthy of 
the distinguished source from whence it came. We have 
read it with profound satisfaction. Numerous new trans- 
lations of the Scriptures have been attempted, but for- 
tunately they have proved dead failures. The proposed 
new version of our Baptist brethren has already fallen 
into disrepute; a disrepute not likely to be relieved by 


Quite different from this is the question of a new revision 
of the authorized version. This latter question is no 
doubt occupying the minds of thinking and religious 
men toa great extent. In England it has become a topic 
of deep and wide discussion. In our own country it has 
arrested the attention of our scholars and ministers, as 
well as the common readers of the Bible. The American 
Bible Society gave a striking recognition of this feeling 
in their recent effort to correct the errors of the edition 
of the Bible circulated by them, and the Christian world 
have reason to regret that the Society, under the pressure 
of outside and unwarrantable interference, receded from 
the just ground they had assumed. 

The object of Mr. Trench, in the volume before us, is 
not to advocate a new translation, or even a new revision. 
He says: 


“T propose not mainly to advocate a revision, nor mainly to 
dissuade one, but to consider rather the actual worth of our 


if only she is able to offer God's word to her children, not in- 
deed free from all marks of human infirmity clinging to its 
outward form—for we shall have God's treasure in earthen 
vessels still—but with some of these blemishes which she now 
knows of removed, and altogether approaching nearer to that 
which she desires to see it—namely, a work without spot or 


| wrinkle, or any such thing; a perfect copy of an archetype 


present translation—its strength, and also any weaknesses | 


which may affect that strength—its beauty, and also the blem- 
ishes which impair that beauty in part—the grounds on which 
a new revision of it may be demanded—the inconveniences, 
difficulties, the dangers it may be, which would attend such a 
revision; and thus, so far as this lies in my power, to assist 
others, who may not have been able to give special attention 
to this subject, to form a decision for themselves.” 


Yet he adds: 


“T will not, in so doing, pretend that my own mind is en- 
tirely in equilibriam on the subject. On the whole, I am per- 
suaded that a revision ought to come; I am convinced that it 
will come. Not, however, I would trust, as yet; for we are 
not as yet in any respect prepared for it; the Greek and the 
English which should enable us to bring this to a successful 
end might, it is to be feared, be wanting alike. Nor certainly 
do I underrate the other difficulties which would beset such 


an enterprise; they look, some of them, the more serious to | 


me the more I contemplate them: and yet, believing that this 
mountain of difficulty will have to be surmounted, I can only 
trust and believe that it, like so many other mountains, will 





that is perfect.” 


Mr. Trench clearly apprehends the importance of the 
question and the delicacy of its relations. But he indi- 
cates rightly the spirit in which it is to be met. He 


the specimens of that version which have appeared. | — 


“Nothing is gained on the one hand by vague and general 
charges of inaccuracy brought against our version; they re- 
quire to be supported by detailed proofs. Nothing, on the 
other hand, is gained by charges and insinuations against 
those who urge a revision, as though they desired to under 
mine the foundations of the religious life and faith; were So- 
cinians in disguise, or Papists—Socinians who hoped that, in 
another translation, the witness to the divinity of the Son and 
of the Spirit might prove less clear than in the present—Pa- 
pists who desired that the authority of the English Scripture, 
the only Scripture accessible to the great body of the people, 
might be so shaken and rendered so doubtful, that men would 
be driven to their Church, and to its authority, as the only 
authority that remained. As little is the matter advantaged, 
or in any way brought nearer to a settlement, by sentimental 
appeals to the fact that this, which it is now proposed to alter, 
has been the Scripture of our childhood, in which we and so 
many generations before us first received the tidings of ever- 
lasting life. All this, well as it may deserve to be considered, 
yet as argument at all deciding the question, will sooner or 
later have to be cleared away; and the facts of the case, apart 
from cries, and insinuations, and suggestions of evil motives 
and appeals to the religious passions and prejudices of the 
day—apart, too, from feelings which in themselves demand 
the highest respect—will have to be dealt with in that spirit 
of seriousness and earnestness which a matter affecting so 
profoundly the whole moral and spiritual life of the English 
people, not to speak of nations which are yet unborn, abund- 
antly deserves.” 


It has become quite common for a class of little minds 
to minify the sterling worth and to magnify the unim- 
portant errors of our English translation of the Bible. 
With this spirit Mr. Trench has no sympathy. He says: 


“There is often a sense of something ungenerous, if not 
actually unjust, in passing over large portions of our version, 
where all is clear, correct, lucid, happy, awaking continual 
admiration by the rhythmic beauty of the periods, the in- 
stinctive art with which the style rises and falls with the sub 
ject, the skillful surmounting of difficulties the most real, the 


| diligence with which almost all which was happiest in preced- 


| 
' 


not, on nearer approach, prove so formidable as at a distance | 


it appears. 


Only let the Church, when the due time shall | 


arrive, address herself to this work with earnest prayer for | js 
| and then stopping short and urging some single blemish or in- 


the Divine guidance, her conscience bearing her witness that 
in no spirit of idle innovation, that only out of dear love to 
her Lord and his truth, and out of an allegiance to that truth 
which overbears every other consideration, with an earnest 
longing to present his word, whereof she is the guardian, in 
all its sincerity to her children, she has undertaken this hard 
and most perilous task, and in some way or other every diffi- 
culty will be Overcome. Whatever pains and anxieties the 
work may cost her, she will fee! herself abundantly rewarded 


ing translations bas been retained and embodied in the pres 
ent; the constant solemnity and seriousness which, by some 
nameless skill, is made to rest upon all; in passing over all 
this and much more with a few general words of recognition, 


consistency, and dwelling upon and seeming to make much 
of this, which often in itself is so little. For the flaws pointed 
out are frequently so small and so slight, that it might almost 
seem as if the objector hed armed his eye with a microscope 
for the purpose of detecting that which otherwise would have 
escaped notice, and which, even if it were faulty, might well 
have been suffered to pass by, unchallenged and lost sight of 
in the general beauty of the whole.” 
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Yet he does not underrate the importance of attaining 
the utmost naecuracy in the translation of the word of 
God. To the objector who would let these errors re- 
main because they are trivial in their character, he re- 
sponds: 


“ Nothing is really small or trivial which has to do with the 
word of God, which helps or hinders the exactest setting forth 
of that word. That word lends an importance and a dignity 
to every thing connected with it. The more deeply we are 
persuaded of the inspiration of holy Scripture, the more in- 
tolerant we shall be of any lets and hinderances to the arriv- 
ing at a perfect understanding of that which the mouth of 
God has spoken. In setting forth kis word in another lan- 
guage from that in which it was first uttered, we may justly 
desire such an approximation to perfection as the instrument 
of language—to which. marvelous organ of mind as it is, there 
yet cleaves so much of human imperfection—will allow; and 
this not merely in greatest things, but in smallest.” 


Speaking of the English of the authorized version, 
Mr. Trench expresses the conviction that its dictionary is 
superior to its grammar. The first he says seems to be 
nearly as perfect as possible, while the other is not alto- 
gether faultless. He says: 


“Tn respect to words, we recognize the two delectus verborem 
on which Cicero insists so earnestly, and in which so much of 
the charm of style consists. All the words used are of the 
noblest stamp, alike removed from vulgarity and pedantry; 
they are neither too familiar, nor on the other side not famil- 
iar enough; they never crawl on the ground, as little are they 
stilted and far-fetched. And then how happily mixed and 
tempered are the Anglo-Saxon and Latin vocables! No undue 
preponderance of the latter makes the language remote from 
the understanding of simple and unlearned men. Thus, we 
do not find in our version, as in the Rheims, whose authors 
seem to have put off their loyalty to the English language 
with their loyalty to the English crown, ‘ odible’—Rom. i, 30— 
nor ‘impudicity’—Gal. v, 19—nor ‘longanimity’—2 Tim. iii, 
10—nor ‘co-inquinations’—2 Pet. ii, 13, 20—nor ‘comessa- 
tions ’—Gal. v, 2l—nor ‘ contristate ’—Ephes. iv, 20—nor ‘zeal- 
atours ’"—Acts xxi, 20—nor ‘ agnition ’—Philem. 6—-nor ‘ suasi- 
ble’—James iii, 17—nor ‘domesticals’—1 Tim. v, S8—nor 
‘repropitiate’—Heb. iii, 17. Where the word itself which the 
Rheims translators employ is a perfectly good one, it is yet 
curious and instructive to observe how often they have drawn 
on the Latin portion of the language, where we haye drawn 
on the Saxon; thus, they use ‘corporal’ where we have 
‘bodily ’—1 Tim. iv, 8—‘incredulity’ where we have ‘unbe- 
lief’ —Heb. iii, 19, and often—‘ precursor’ where we have ‘ fore- 
runner’—Heb. vi, 20—‘dominator’ where we have ‘ Lord’— 
Jude 4—‘ cogitation’ where we have ‘ thought ’—Luke ix, 46— 
‘fraternity ’ where we have ‘ brotherhood’—1 Pet. ii,17. And 
yet, while it is thus, there is no extravagant attempt on the 
other side to put under ban words of Latin or Greek deriva- 
tion, where there are not, as very often there could not be, 
sufficient equivalents for them in the homelier portion of our 
language; no affectation of excluding these, which in their 
measure and degree have as good a right to admission as the 
most Saxon vocable of them all; no attempt, like that of Sir 
John Cheke, who, in his version of &t. Matthew—in many re- 
spects a valuable monument of English—substituted ‘ hundred- 
er’ for ‘centurion,’ ‘freshman’ for ‘proselyte,’ ‘ gainbirth °— 
that is, againbirth—for ‘ regeneration,’ with much else of the 
same kind. The fault, it must be owned, was in the right ex- 
treme, but was a fault and affectation no less.” 


One of the means by which our translators attained 
their felicity of diction, was by availing themselves of 
whatever was valuable in the labors of those who went 
before them. They built upon the old foundations, dis- 
placing nothing for the mere sake of change. Thus it 


| has come to pass that our version, besides having its own 





felicities, is #he inheritor of the felicities in language of 
all the translations which went before. Tyndale’s was 
singularly rich in these. To him we owe such phrases 
as “turned to flight the armies of the aliens,” “the 
author and finisher of our faith;” to him, generally, 
we owe more than to any single laborer in this field— 


| as, indeed, may be explained partly, though not wholly, 


from the fact that he was the first to thrust in his 
sickle into this harvest. Still, while King James’s trans- 
lators were thus indebted to those who went before 
them in the same sacred office, to Tyndale above all, for 
innumerable turns of successful translation, which they 
have not failed to adopt and to make their own, it must 
not be supposed that very many ofgthese were not of 
their own introduction. A multitude of phrases which, 
even more than the rest of Scripture, have become, on 
account of their beauty and fitness, “household words” 
and fixed utterances of the religious life of the English 
people, we owe to them, and they first appear in the ver- 
sion of 1611; such, for instance, as “the Captain of our 
salvation ””—Heb. ii, 10—“the sin which doth so easily 
beset us”—Heb. xii, 1—“the Prince of life”—Acts 
iii, 15. 

Witt regard to the dictionary of our English version, 
the translators are, no doubt, often sinned against. Many 
who pass judgment upon the work of the translators 
forget that that work is to be judged not by the English 
of the present age, but by the English of that time. If 
the critic will take this idea along with him, he will dis- 
cover that in many instances where the translators seem 
to have used improper words to express the original, the 
words, with the signification then attached to them, con- 
vey precisely the idea of the original. Let us give two 
or three illustrations : 


“ Matt. vi, 25.—‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink.’ This ‘take no thought’ is cer- 


| tainly an inadequate translation in our present English of «4 


wcpsuv2re, The words seem to exclude and condemn that just, 
forward-looking care which belongs to man, and differences 
him from the beasts which live only in the present; and ‘most 
English critics have lamented the inadvertence of our author- 
ized version, which, in bidding us “take no thought” for the 
necessaries of life, prescribes to us what is impracticable in 
itself, and would be a breach of Christian duty even were it 
possible” But there is no ‘inadvertence’ here. When our 
translation was made, ‘take no thought’ was a perfectly-cor- 
reet rendering of m4} werpimvite. ‘Thought’? was then con- 
stantly used as equivalent to anxiety or solicitous care; as let 
witness this passage from !Bacon: ‘ Harris, an alderman in 
London, was put in trouble, and died with (ought and anxiety 
before his business came to an end;’ or still better, this from 
one of the Somers Tracts—its date is of the reign of Elizabeth— 
‘In five hundred years only two queens have died in child- 
birth. Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought.’ A bet- 
ter example even than either of these is that occurring in 
Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar— take thought and die for Casar’— 
where ‘to take thought’ is to take a matter so seriously to 
heart that death ensues.” 


Here is another example to the same import: 


“ Acts xxi, 15.—‘ After three days we took up our carriages 
and went up to Jerusalem.’ A critic of the early part of this 
century makes himself merry with these words, and their in- 
accurate rendering of the original: ‘It is not probable that 
the Cilician tent-maker was either so rich or so lazy” Anda 
more modern objector to the truthfulness of the Acts asks, 
‘How could they have taken up their carriages, when there is 
no road for wheels, nothing but a mouatain-trfick, between 
Caesarea and Jerusalem?’ But ‘carriage’ is a constant word 
in the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for 
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baggage, being that which men curry, and notwas now, that 
which carries them. Nor can there be any doubt that it is 
employed by our translators here, as also in one or two other 
passages where it occurs, in this sense—Judg. xviii, 21; 1 Sam. 
xvii, 22—and while so understood, the words ‘took up our 
carriages’ are a very sufficient rendering of the ivsex sv2c%us- 
ves of the original. The Geneva has it correctly, though some- 
what quaintly, ‘trussed up our fardels.’ ” 


Our readers must indulge us with still another: 





“1 Tim. v, 4—‘If any widow have children or nephews.’ | 
But why, it has been asked, are ?x70v2, or descendants, trans- 
lated ‘nophews’ here? and why should ‘nephews’ be specially 
charged with this duty of supporting their relatives? The an- 
swer is that ‘nephews’ (=‘nepotes’) was the constant word 
for grandchildren and other lineal descendants, as witness the 
following passages; this from Hooker: ‘ With what intent they 
{the apocryphal books] were first published, those words of the 
nephew of Jesus do plainly signify: “After that my grand- 
Sather Jesas had given himself to the reading of the law and 
of the prophets, he purposed also to write something pertain- 
ing to learning and wisdom;”’ and this from Holland: ‘The 
warts, black moles, spots, and freckles of fathers, not appear- 
ing at all upon their own children’s skin, begin afterward to 
put forth and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, the 
children of their sons and daughters.’ ” 


The reader will perceive at once that these renderings 
have become inexpressive or inexact, from circumstances 
entirely beyond the control of the translators, those mu- 
tations that never can cease in a living language, and 
which often cause words to drift imperceptibly away 
from those meanings to which they were once attached. 
Our author justly says that “in changing that which by 
the silent changes of time has become liable to mislead, 
we should only be working in the spirit, and according 
to the evident intention, which in their time guided the 
translators of 1611. They evidently contemplated, as 
part of their task, the removing from their revision of 
such words as in the lapse of years had become to their 
cotemporaries unintelligible or misleading.” No other 
revision than this is called for; none other warranted. 
But even here we must enter a caveat. There are some 
words—many, indeed, which, while they are felt to be 
old and unusual, are yet perfectly understood by the 
people, by wise and simple, educated and uneducated 
alike. These, shedding round the sacred volume the 
reverence of age, removing it from the ignoble aszocia- 
tions which will often cleave to the language of the day, 
should on no account be touched, but rather thankfully 
accepted and carefully preserved. For, indeed, it is good | 
that the phraseology of Scripture should not be exactly | 
that of our common life; should be removed from the 
vulgarities, and even the familiarities, of this; just 
as there is a sense of fitness which dictates that the 
architecture of a church should be different from that of 
a house. 

If any man is inclined to think lightly of the diction 
of our old English version, let him compare it with what 
is proffered in its room. Thus we should scarcely be 
gainers in perspicuity or accuracy, if for James i, 8, which 
now stands, “A double-minded man is unstable in all 
his ways,” we were to read, “A man unsteady in his 
opinions is unconstant in all his actions.”—Wemyss. | 
Neither would the gain be very evident, if “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with””—Luke xii, 50—gave place 
to, “I have an immersion to undergo.” “Wrath to 
come” we may well be contented to retain, though we | 
are offered “impending vengeance” in its place. These | 








things suggest that, after all, it is not so easy a task to 
improve upon the diction of the translators of King 
James’s version. 

Let us turn for a moment to the grammar of our Eng- 
lish version. Here, too, we find that our translators are 
less at fault than many suppose. The grammar of the 
language, in these two hundred and fifty years, has un- 
dergone a change as well as the meaning attached to 
some of our English words. Let us instance a few ex- 
amples, “It is curious,” says Mr. Trench, “ to find Bishop 
Newcome taking the translators to task for using ‘his’ or 
‘her,’ where they ought to have used ‘its;’ as in such 
passages as the following: ‘But if the salt have lost hie 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted? Matthew v, 13. 
‘Charity doth not behave itese// unseemly, seeketh not 
ater own.’ 1 Cor. xiii, 5; ef. Rev. xxii, 2. ‘This some- 
times,’ he says, ‘introduces strange confusion.’ But this 
confusion, as he calls it, when they wrote, was inevitable, 
or at least could only be avoided by circumlocutions. 
For then that very serviceable, but often very inbarmo- 
nious, little word, ‘its,’ as a negative of ‘it,’ had not ap- 
peared, or had only just appeared, timidly and rarely, in 
the language, and ‘his’ was quite as much a neuter as a 
masculine.” 


Again, to take another example: 


“Wemyss complains of a false concord at Rev. xviii, 17: 
‘For in one hour so great riches is come to nought.’ He did 
not know that ‘riches’ is properly no plural at all, and the 
final ‘s’ in it no sign of a plural, but belonging to the word, 
in its French form, ‘richesse,’ and that ‘riches’ has only be- 
come a plural, as ‘alms’ and seaves’ are becoming such, 
through our forgetfulness of this fact. When Wiclif wants a 
plural, he adds another ‘s,’ and writes ‘ richessis’—Rom. ii, 4; 
Jam. v, 2.” 


In all these cases, when an actual change has taken 
place in the signification of words or in the grammar of 
the language, it is unquestionably desirable that the 
translation of the sacred word should be conformed to 
the language as spoken and written. Otherwise it fails 
to convey the true meaning of the text. To attempt to 
take refuge from this conclusion, by claiming a sacred- 
ness or sort of semi-inspiration for the translation is a 
subterfuge, weak and perilous. Some even confound the 
blunders of printers with the inspiration of God. This 


| is not only absurd, but it can not fail to do disservice to 


the cause of religion. Let us, however, be fairly under- 
stood. We are not in favor of a new translation. None 
is needed. None should be attempted. Let the grand 
old translation we have stand forever. But let it be 
purged from all typographical or verbal errors; so that 
our English version may truly in all cases convey to the 
English reader, so far as it may be possible, the very 
thought of the original. Nor would we consent to even 
this, unless undertaken under circumstances most favora- 
ble to its execution. 

We have only space to add, that while we admire the 
genius, learning, and spirit of this work, and especially 
its sober, conservative aims, we do not intend an indorse- 
ment of all the views of the author. But the general 
circulation of the work will have a powerful influence in 
the removal alike of ignorant prejudices and of rash pre- 
sumption. 

For sale by U. P. James, Cincinnati. 


ConVERSION OF A SKEPTIC; a Member of the Bar. By 
Rev. M. P. Gaddis. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe, 
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for the Author. 16mo. 314 pp. 60 cente.—Broken 
down in the ministry and compelled by ill health to re- 
tire from the pulpit, brother Gaddis has been led to em- 
ploy his pen for the glory of God as well as for the sup- 
port of his family. His success in the pulpit in former 
years is registered upon thousands of souls redeemed to 
God by his ministry. In the line of authorship his la- 
bors have been most emphatically approved by men; we 
trust, by God also. 
umes—* Ohio Conference Offering,” “Foot-Prints of an 
Itinerant,” “The Sacred Hour,” and “ Brief Recollections 
of Rev. Geo. W. Walker”—have reached 25,000. 


volume to his list of publications. The Conversion of a 
Skeptic is no fiction. It is the sober, life-experience of a 
lawyer, who, once a skeptic, was converted to God, and 
after his conversion gave up his professional business and 
devoted himself to the work of saving souls. The work 
is one of rare interest, and worthy of a wide circulation— 
not less on account of its own merits than as a means of 
encouragement and livelihood to its excellent author. 
We can not say all we would like to about it. 


Mizpau. PRAYER AND Frienpsuir. By Lafayette C. 
Loomis, A. M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
12mo. 391 pp.—* This work proposes morning and even- 
ing Scripture reading, and an evening meditation. 
morning readings embrace the Psalms twice, and the 


evening, the New Testament entire, during the year. | 


The meditations are not expositions of text, but rather, 
devotional reflections—generally upon the evening read- 
ing, and intended to follow the Scripture, and precede 
prayer. They are adapted to the closing moments of the 
day, except June, July, August, and September, which 
allude more frequently to twilight.” The style of the 
author is elevated and devotional, and the whole forms a 
most valuable companion for the closet. Christian 
brother or sister, get this book. 


year. It will do you good; it will afford nutriment to 
your soul, 


Tne Epixsurcn Review, jor July, contains, 1. Hugh | 


Miller. 
Empire. 
4, Canning’s Literary Remains. 
Army. 6. The Celts and the Germans. 7. Posthumous 
Memoirs and Songs of Beranger. 8. Chronicles of the 
Teutonic Knights. 9. Froude’s King Henry VIII. 10. 
The Hindoo Drama. 11. Earl Grey on Parliamentary 
Government. 


2. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the 
3. The Progress and Spirit of Physical Science. 


Tae WESTMINSTER REVIEW, for July, contains, 1. Cal- 
vin at Geneva. 2. The Last Days of Church-rates. 3. 
Domestic Annals of Scotland. 4. Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“Recollections.” 5. Medical Education. 6. Women Art- 
ists. 7. Recent Astronomy, and the Nebular Hypothesis. 
8. Cotemporary Literature. 

Price of the four English quarterlies and Blackwood, 
$10. L. Scott & Co., New York city. 


Tue ParTHENIAN, or Young Ladies’ Magazine, is ed- 
ited and published by the young ladies of the Baltimore 
Female College, 53 St. Paul-street, at $1 per annum. It 
is gotten up in fine style, and evinces much talent on the 
part of the young ladies. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, Bev. C. Adams, A. M., Principal, assisted by 


The aggregate sales of the four vol- | 


En- 
couraged by past success, Mr. Gaddis has added a fifth | 


The | 


Try it thoroughly. | 
Make it your morning and evening companion for one | 


5. The Health of the | 


eight teachers, College department, 93; preparatory, 
122. 


LinpEN Hiiu Acapemy, New Carlisle, Clark county, 0., 
Rev. T. Harrison, A. M., Principal, assisted by five teach- 
ers. Ladies, 62; gentlemen, 80: total, 142. 


MINUTES OF THE COLORED ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE Metuopist Episcopan Cavurcu, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, August 4, 1858. This was not exactly a “colored 
conference,” but a conference composed of colored men, 
who were local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was called at the request of the Philadel- 
phia annual conference, was well conducted, as the min- 
utes show, and no doubt productive of good. It repre- 
sented 27 Churches and 2,298 members. 





Urm anp Taumur, is the title of a baccalaureate 
discourse to the graduating class of the Indiana Univer- 
sity, by W. M. Daily, D. D., LL. D. 


New Mvsic.—Truax & Baldwin, publishers of music 
in this city, send a beautiful piece accompanied by the 
following note: 

“With this please accept a copy of our last publica- 
tion—song by our fellow-townsman, Professor Solon 
Nourse, words selected from an article in your May num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Repository, entitled, ‘Growing Old.’ 
The words we have thought beautiful, and the masic 
| well adapted to them.” 





Tue Scientiric AMERICAN has now reached its four- 
teenth year, and will enter upon a new volume on the 
1lth of September. It is the only weekly publication 
of the kind now issued in this country, and it has a very 
extensive circulation in all the states of the Union. It 
is not, as some might suppose from its title,a dry, ab- 
struse work on technical science; on the contrary, it so 
deals with the great events going on in the scientific, me- 
chanical, and industrial worlds, as to please and instruct 
every one. If the mechanic or artisan wishes to know 
the best machine in use, or how to make any substance 
| employed in his business—if the housewife wishes to get 
a recipe for making a good color, ete.—if the inventor 
wishes to know what is going on in the way of improve- 
ments—if the manufacturer wishes to keep posted with 
the times, and to employ the best facilities in his busi- 
ness—if the man of leisure and study wishes to keep 
himself familiar with the progress made in the chemical 
| laboratory, or in the construction of telegraphs, steam- 
ships, railroads, reapers, mowers, and a thousand other 
| machines and appliances, both of peace and war—all 

these desiderata can be found in the Scientific American, 

and not elsewhere. They are here presented in a reliable 
and interesting form, adapted to the comprehension of 
minds unlearned in the higher branches of science and art. 

Terms: One copy, one year, $2; one copy, six months, 
| $1; five cupies, six months, $4; ten copies, six months, 

$8; ten copies, twelve months, $15; fifteen copies, twelve 

months, $22; twenty copies, twelve months, $28 in 


Pens 
advance. Munn & Co., 128 Fulton-street, N. Y. 


CHILDHOOD AND THE CuuRCcH.—We have written a 
somewhat extensive review of this little work, but it 
has been crowded out. Post-office stamps to the amount 
of thirty-six cents, sent to Carlton & Porter, will secure, 
postage paid, both this work and “The Wise Master- 
Builder,” by the same author. Separately, the former is 
| 25 cents; the latter 10 cents. 
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Hew Pork Piterary Correspondence, 


Early Autumn—The Atlantic Cable—Read a Novel—Dr. Ste- 
vens’s History of Methodism—* Two Millions —Mercein’s 
Posthumous Work—College Commencements—The Book 
Trade. 


Is there not something remarkably fascinating in the 
aspects of the earth and air in early autumn, or during 
the last days of summer? I know it is sometimes said 
that each season has its peculiar charms, and it is some- 
how assumed that these about balance each other, so that 
“all please alike.” But I do not believe it. One often 
confronts this tendency to make out a kind of universal 
equality for all times and places, peoples and states of 
society. But I have my preferences in all these matters ; 
and while I make out to go through the whole circuit of 
the year, I confess that I find somewhat to choose between 
December and May; and though my taste may be unfash- 
ionable, I a little prefer the calm maturity of early au- 
tumn to either of them. 

Especially do we find this excellence in cultivated rural 
places. (You will please understand that at this writing 
Iam still in the country personally, though in the town 


oficially—there is a great deal of this thing among offi- | 
| “out to meditate in the field at eventide.” 


cials at all times—this, however, inter nos.) The sky 
and the clouds I presume are not much affected by the 


nights of forty halcyon days the fray proceeds, till the 
autumnal hoar frost imposes a general silence. The notes 
of the grylliacious race, near the end of the dog-days, 


| make up no mean concert—all the more pleasing on ac- 


count of its naturalness and the entire absence of affec- 
tation in the performers, Of all these there is one— 
whose name I can not give, and though often heard yet 
it is very seldom seen—v hich has especially attracted my 
notice. Its note, though quite loud and firm, is very 
low—five octaves below an ordinary key, and without 
variations. It is first heard toward the latter part of 
July, and continues till silenced by the frost. It inhab- 
its damp places, boroughing a little way in the earth or 
hiding among rubbish, and sings as the sun declines, and 
till darkness has shut the gates of day. I have ever 


| loved the gently-melancholy note of this solitary harper, 


character of the scene beneath them; yet I have often | 


thought they appear much more advantageously when 
canopying an extensive and variegated landscape. There 
is a gentleness in every thing at this time. The sun 
shines with a softer radiance, the atmosphere is silvery and 
luminous, and the scattered clouds float lazily, casting 
their shadows earthward, and deepening the tints of the 
fields and forests upon which they fall. A cheerful so- 
briety—a sense of satisfied fruition, seems now to be the 
predominant feeling which contrasts most favorably with 
the unsatisfied longings for the unattainable, which dis- 
tinguish the spring-time. 

Every body has heard the praises of the “season of 
flowers,” and by a kind of universal consent a monopoly 
of this praise has been conceded to the spring. But I 
love the late blooming flowers. If the rose is indeed the 
undisputed queen of the garden, the althea may claim 
the second place. The fading of the hyacinths, pinks, 
and tulips are fully compensated by the blooming of 
dahlias, phloxes, and asters. The gorgeous colors of the 
verbenas increase with the progress of the season, and 
the white clematises and the scarlet lobelias reserve their 
beauties to form a coronal for the declining year. Even 
in the speciality of the spring, therefore, the post-merid- 
jan season may contest the crown with the morning of 
the year, while in other particulars its superior claims 
are not challenged. 

This, too, is the heyday season of the insect tribes— 
the brief age of all the year for grasshoppers, locusts, 
and katydids—crickets are perennials, either in the fields 
or under the hearth-stones. Six weeks before the first 
frost, says the old maxim, you may hear the first katydid 
slowly and sullenly rasping out its complaint against the 
unlucky breaker of the bottle. Soon the tones of crimi- 
nation become quicker and sharper, and at length contra- 
diction responds to scolding, and through the livelong 


—_— = 








and often have sat till enveloped in darkness and damp- 
ened with the evening dew listening to its sadly-pleasing 
cadences. The country people call it the “ fall-bug,” and 
interpret its solemn notes a3 a warning to prepare for the 
approaching winter. But I have often chosen it as the 
companion of my musings, when, like Isaac, I have gone 


The one theme of public interest for the current term 
has been the Atlantic telegraph. We have seldom seen 
so marked a case of the public facility of momentary ex- 
citement and present indifference as this thing has af- 
forded. A year ago we were all excitement at the ex- 
pected arrival of the telegraphic fleet, when we were 
momentarily saddened by the news of the failure, and 
soon the subject was dismissed from thought. The re- 
newed attempt this year excited but little attention, and 
the partial failures which preceded the final success, 
served to almost wholly extinguish any lingering inter- 
est in the subject, so that the announcement of the ar- 
rival of the fleet at Newfoundland took the public en- 
tirely by surprise and quite unprepared to respond to the 
important but unexpected tidings. Several days were 
required to get up the needful enthusiasm; but it came 
at length, and was soon as impatient as before the publie 
mind had been indifferent, and because the messages 
were not passed immediately serious doubts began to be 
entertained whether, after all, the whole affair was not a 
failure. Fortunately the progress of affairs was a little 
too rapid to allow time for much croaking, or to permit 
the most mercurial tempers to burn out their fires be- 
tween the successive denouements. But at length the 
great question is settled and the Atlantic telegraph is a 
fixed fact. The affair has been the theme of an untold 
amount of eloquence from pulpit, stage, and stump. 
Some of our good divines both pray and preach the tele- 
graph. The newspapers of course are full of it; the 
magazines will presently take it up, and then the grave 
quarterlies will discuss it. If, indeed, it passes through 
all this safely, its future course will probably be unin- 
terrupted. 

Could you have believed the thing possible? I have 
just read tho last page—all the preceding ones having 
been duly conned—of a novel! So strange and unprec- 
edented an act requires an explanation, which I hasten 
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to render. Dropping into the publishing house of the 
Harpers one day last week, just as I was going off for a 
four days’ ramble in the country, I was handed the last 
novel, “Dr. Thorne,” to amuse my leisure while ruraliz- 
ing. NowI have read a good many novels, as well as 
other fugitive publications, in my day, but generally 
much after the fashion in which the Clerk of the house 
of representatives reads bills—that is, “by their titles.” 
This reading a book through in order to know what it is, 
is all gammon. First, it is too much labor, and, second, 
it is not necessary; for he is a dull reader that can not 
form a pretty fair notion of an ordinary duodecimo by 
an inspection of a quarter of an hour. But I conceived 
a notion for once to read a novel through, and so set 
about the business pretty resolutely—and it is done. 

Novel-building is one of the fine arts—though some- 
times the fineness of the performance is somewhat ques- 
tionable, though toe often if the art is only so-so, the 
artificial character of the production is sufficiently mani- 
fest. The general plan of novels is in all the same. 
Their field is universally in some of the departments of 
social and domestic life. Their material is gossip—in 
the better sense of that term—the items, loves, jealous- 
ies, intrigues, quarrels, disappointments, surprises, mar- 
riages, and deaths, with any amount of et cateras. In 
the working up of these materials the writer’s powers are 
shown. A thorough acquaintance with all parts of the 
subjects introduced is desirable, though not always neces- 
sary. Some fair share of constructive genius is, of 
course, indispensable to success, and a kind of graphic 
power of grouping the subjects together so as to impart 
an air of naturalness and reality to the whole is the 
great requisite to success in this department of liter- 
ature. 

The author of “Dr. Thorne” has kept himself within 
the prescribed metes and bounds of his profession. The 
scene is laid in one of the country shires of old England— 
the book is a reprint-—though occasionally but not often 
a glimpse is given of affairs in town, and the personages 
introduced are such as would there be found—a very 
few nobles, some quasi lords, gentlemen commoners, pro- 
fessional men, and servants, with a corresponding supply 
of countesses, ladies, matrons, and marriageable young 
women. Then for the tale itself are given struggles of 
a declining house to maintain its ancient ascendency 
against the encroachments of poverty, and the coarse 
rivalry of wealthy parvenue ; pride of blood versus pride 
of purse; self-respect against cringing meanness toward 
conventional superiors; marriages sought from pruden- 
tial considerations, and marriages precipitated against 
them, and the strange minglings and conflicts of the old 
and the new, which, at this age, so strongly marks and 
so strangely distracts English society. On the whole I 
like this book pretty weli—of course compared with oth- 
ers of its kind. It is not over sentimental—favors the 
right—makes the hero and heroine good characters, to 
be loved for their virtues—shows up selfishness to disad- 
vantage—is not profane nor bawdy—does not introduce 
the reader to scenes of gross criminality—is not irrelig- 
ious, nor a despiser of religious people—is sufficiently 
philosophical, without any affectation of wisdom. Quite 
possibly there are a good many ways in which precious 
time could be used to worse account than in reading it. 
But after saying thus much, I may add that there area 


great many ways in which precious time might be em- | 4 
' stone is quite possible, but a more skillful hand must be 


ployed more advantageously. 





About the same time I also received from the Apple- 
tons their last novel, “The Coopers,” which I have not 
read through ; but I banded it to one whose appreciation 
and judgment in such matters I have often had occasion 
to consult, und from that source I have received a gen- 
erally-favorable report; and while I would not advise 
any body to read either of these books, I can speak of 
them as among the least exceptionable of their class. 

The first volume of Dr. Stevens’s “History of Meth- 
odism” is just now emerging from the press, and when 
the reader shall be perusing these words, it will have 
been already published. I have read a large portion of 
that volume in proof-sheets, and can assure you that it 
is really a good thing. The public had a right to expect 
as much, and well has the author met that expectation, 
while, by the happy choice of a theme of such wide- 
spread interest, he secures to himself present honor and 
perpetual renown as a writer, The whole literary world, 
and especially the religious world, and more especially 
the great Methodist family, owe him many thanks. 

A new poem! “Two Millions, by Wm. Allen Butler, 
Esq., author of ‘Nothing to Wear.’” The most difficult 
thing for a writer, who has achieved a success, to do, is to 
leave off before spoiling what he has done. “ Nothing to 
Wear,” though a production of rather moderate literary 
claims, was a success. At the beginning it had the good 
fortune to be made the subject of a controversy as to its 
authorship, and in this manner public attention was 
drawn to it. Its theme, too, was a taking one. “Flora 
M’Flimsey ” is a character well suited for satire, and in 
satirizing her there need be no ill-nature, since she and 
all her class would much sooner be burlesqued than not 
noticed at all. The poem, too, possessed enough of liter- 
ary excellence to raise it above contempt, while its 
length was not such as to forbid its perusal by all classes 
of readers. It, indeed, seemed a little like overdoing the 
matter, when, with the author’s concurrence, that vaude- 
vil was inserted in Harper’s magnificent collection of 
specimens of the “Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
but even that might be passed over as a venial vanity. 

Mr. Butler thus became recognized as a poet, and was 
accordingly called out to regale his quondam chums at 
Yale with a commencement poem. But what shall he 
write? He had only written “ Nothing to Wear,” and it 
would seem that that piece contained all the poetry of 
which he was capable. So Flora M’Flimsey must be re- 
produced, enlarged, and metamorphosed so as to seem to 
be another; and the “codfish aristocracy” of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Madison Square must furnish the machinery for 
anepic. Nearly a hundred mortal pages of softly-gliding 
distiches are devoted to the character and career of a 
most unpoetical personage, most unpoetically delineated. 
After awarding due praise to a number of sprightly and 
moderately elegant minor passages, the rest of “Two 
Millions ”—that is, the great body of the piece—is really 
quite out of the pale of criticism. “ Firkin,’ the hero, 
is wholly characterless, the story is commonplace, and 
the denouement “of course.” Under the hand of a real 
poet, every person introduced becomes a character, in 
whom the reader finds interest, whether it be a Shylock, 
an Othello, or a Caliban. But Firkin comes out of Mr. 
Butler’s hands as pointless and characterless a mass of 
flesh and blood, and brutish impulses as can any where 
be found in the every-day walks of an unpoetical world. 
That there may be a fine statue in that rude mass ef 
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raised over it before it shall be brought out of its con- 
cealment. There is sometimes cause for regret when a 
fair minor poet damages his reputation by attempting 
too much, as when Longfellow published Hiawatha; but 
no such regret can be felt in this case, for the stake was 
too small to cause any to grieve for its loss. 

A very small volume, but one destined to attract some 
attention, has recently been issued by Randolph, of 
Broadway. It is a posthumous fragment from the pen 
of Rev. T. F. R. Mercein, late of the New York confer- 
ence, somewhat known as the author of “ Natural Good- 
ness,” entitled Childhood and the Church. It is a well- 
written treatise, based on the old orthodox theology, but 
adding to this some strange novelties, and coming to 
some highly-valuable practical conclusions. The doctrine 
of original sin is conceded, both as a depraved tendency 
of mind and an inherited guilt, over against which the 





doctrine of atonement is set forth, not simply as a pro- | 


vision, but also as a really-accomplished pardon and re- 
generation; and for that reason the Church is bound to 
care for those lambs of the fold. That the Church needs 
to be afoused to a proper sense of the importance of this 
subject must be confessed, and it is to be regretted that 


so plain a matter of duty should be mixed up with theo- | 


logical discussions, and a better practice urged from con- 
siderations based on a doctrinal novelty. All that is 


passed off as original ; nor do these novelties present any 
increased motives to duty over those derived from the 
old theology. 

The season of college commencements has come and 
gone much in the usual way, and without showing any 
new features worthy of special attention. Our eastern 
colleges are generally succeeding, though very few of 
them are advancing by such degrees as to keep pace with 
the increasing demands of the times. The exercises of 
these anniversaries have lost a large share of their inter- 
est and value, too, within the past half century, by the 
disuse of many of their medieval peculiarities, and abso- 
lutely nothing has been added in place of them. College 
education itself is scarcely holding its way in the num- 
ber of students in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion, and the course of studies pursued, though spread 
much more widely, is often less thorough, especially in 
the ground studies—the classics and mathematics. A 
reform is needed in these things; but how shall it be 
effected ? 

New life is beginning to be seen in the book trade. A 
considerable number of valuable works are announced as 
in preparation, and several considerable reprints. The 
importation of English books is becoming larger from 
year to year, and for this fall’s trade we have the prom- 
ise of an unprecedented amount of them. They add 


really new in Mr. Mercein’s essay is evidently wrong— | greatly to our literary facilities, and, we doubt not, the 
though some old truths are dressed up in new terms and | importation from year to year will increase. 
° 


——+e2——_ 


Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Aepartee, and Anecdote. 


Wov tp n’t I gave Fetcuep Him ?—Russell, the singer, 
was once singing in a provincial town “The Gambler’s 
Wife,” and having uttered the words, 


“Hush! he comes not yet! 
The clock strikes one,” 


he struck the key to imitate the sudden knell of the de- 
parted hour, when a respectably-dressed woman ejacula- 
ted, to the amazement of every body, “ Would n’t I have 


fetched him home !” 


A SuvecGier’s Errrarn.—This epitaph is inscribed on 
the grave of a smuggler across the Atlantic Ocean. He 
was shot by the excisemen: 

Here I lies, 
Killed by the XI’s.” 


Sap ENovGH To Fitt 17.—In court, young Cetchum, | . Rca: nate 
| tearing some letters, said, “ Pray, sir, give hur one—no 


an impudent limb of the law, trying to break down a 
female witness’s evidence one day, said, “ Gentlemen, the 
witness on the stand has brass enough in her face to 
make a kettle.” She curtly replied, “ And you ’ve enough 
sap to fill it.” 


GoLpsMITH AND RovsILi1ac.—Roubilliac, the sculp- 
tor, is said to have “sold” Goldsmith in a remarkable 
manner. 
he was an accomplished musician, whereas he played the 
flute by ear only. One day Roubilliac, who suspected 





scribbled. But the latter, pretending to be serious, wrote 
mere random notes, which had nothing to do with the 
air. When they had done, Goldsmith looked gravely 
over the paper, and declared that it was very correct. 


TALKING TO HiuseELF.—A person in company said in a 
violent passion to another, “ You are a liar and a scoun- 
drel!” The other with great composure turned to the 
company and said, “ You must not mind what he says; 
he was only talking to himself.” 


Marrytne By Weicut.—A handsome young gentle- 
man having married an extremely ugly lady, whe was 


| very rich, was asked by his friends how he could think 


The vanity of Goldsmith led him to boast that | 


this, confessed himself so delighted with something Gold- | 


smith had played, that he wished to write 1t down. 
Goldsmith was delighted, and paper was sent for and 
regularly scored, when the poet played and the sculptor 


of marrying so ordinary a woman. “Look ye,” said he, 
“T bought her by weight, and »paid nothing for fashion.” 


Becorne A Letrer.—A Welshman seeing his master 


matter which—to send to hur friends, for they have not 
heard from hur a great while.” 


REVERSING Matrers.—The wife of Dr. C—— inno- 
cently solicited her husband to allow her to hear his lec- 
tures. “No, sweet,” answered he, “I have not the least 
desire to reverse matters.” 


FRIEND AND Frenp.—A letter was lately found, in 
which one friend spoke so freely of another that it led to 
an irreconcilable quarrel. “I am surprised,” observed 
W—, “that such bitter hostility should arise out of so 
trivial a cause.” “TI am not at all,” replied J—; “it 
is quite natural; for a jfriend becomes a fiend if you 
drop a letter.” 
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GEvitor’s Gable. 


Tne Girt oF ExnortTation.—Our camp meetings this 
year have been attended with demonstrations of divine 
power—especially to the membership of the Church. In 
those we have attended there has been preaching remark- 


able for thought and unction; there has been prayer 
mighty and prevailing; singing that kindled in the soul 


a heavenly inspiration. But we were struck with the 
lack of exhortation. We mean mighty, powerful exhort- 


ation; such as rouses all the energies of the soul and | 


makes the sinner cower and tremble. There were few 
exhorters among the preachers, still fewer among the lay 
members. Brethren, shall this function cease among us? 
No, no, respond a thousand hearts. Then we must “stir 
up ;” we must exercise the gift. 


Dvuck-Snootine.—In this short, busy life we have 
found the stern calls for /abor so constant and so impera- 


tive that we have found no time for “sport.” The pleas- | 
ures of “the game” we wot not of; its luxury we have | 


never enjoyed. Yet we imagine there must be a luxury 
in it. The zest with which its votaries engage in it, the 
intent expression of the countenance, the piercing glance 
of the eye, and the tireless perseverance indicate some 
powerful attraction. Look upon the picture, gentle 
reader; take in, at a glance of the eye, the scenery; mark 
the expression of the persons; let imagination supply 
what the artist could not write upon the steel, and then 
say if there may not be “sport” and healthy invigora- 
tion in “duck-shooting.” But after all, to kill a duck is 
not, it must be confessed, a very heroic or praiseworthy 
achievement. 

The wild-duck is found in almost évery portion of the 
globe. Few temperate and arctic regions where it is not 
found—especially in countries well-watered and newly 
and sparsely settled. But this is not the place for the 
discussion of their localities, or habits, or classification. 


We will simply quote from “ Fireside Reading,” a series | 


designed for the entertainment and instruction of the 
young, a story of that beautiful affection the Maker of 
birds as well as of men has implanted in the hearts of 
his creatures. “A pair of ducks were brought from 
Africa to England. The male was conveyed to a gentle- 
man’s house, and put with other ducks, toward whom he 


evinced the utmost indifference: he evidently pined for | 


the loss of his mate; but she was brought after a time 
and let loose; he did not at first see her, but when, on 
turning his head, he caught a glimpse of her, he rushed 
toward her with a joy which was quite affecting. Noth- 
ing after that would induce him to quit her, he laid his 
beak upon hers, nestled his head under her wing, and 
often gazed at her with the greatest delight.” 

The sportsman, then, not merely kills an animal, but 
he perhaps crushes an affection. Pardon us if we have 
no relish for such sport. 


THRACE TALMON Las, by some means, given place to 
Grace Thalmon. The author of the pleasant and useful 
“Papers for the Ladies,” who conceals herself under this 
nomme de plume, is an active contributor to our periodical 
literature. 
on College Hill near this city. 


She is a teacher in the seminary for ladies ‘| 


OxsiTUARIES.—It seems almost superfluous to state that 
the Repository is not the proper medium for obituaries. 
Yet such statement becomes necessary. Our brethren 
should remember that, reaching, as we do, every part 
of the country, it would be impossible to find space for 
even a tithe of the obituaries that would be pressed upon 
us. Established usage, as well as the fitness of things, 
points to our weekly Advocates as the proper vehicles for 
these precious records of the sainted dead. We may 
| also add that this question was considered and decided 
| years ago by the proper advisers of the editor. We have 
| thought, however, that a page or a half a page, present- 
ing in tabular form the name, age, place, length of mem- 
bership, and date of death, might be acceptable and 
useful. We hold the subject under advisement with 
reference to the volume which commences in January. 


ARTICLES DecLInED.—“ A Leaf from the Scrap-Book 
of an Itinerant” is laid aside, as its author requested. 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” has merit—real 
poetry; but its faults of rhyme and measure are too seri- 
ous for it to pass. “Thou God seest me” will not an- 
swer. The author of “ Death” says: “ With pardonable 
‘smiting of the knees’ I submit the within to a ‘live 
editor.’ Kill me gently, Mr. Editor, if you must.” We 
propose, brother, to do it so gently that you may have a 
chance to come to life again. “Eternity” is one of the 
best pieces from the author, yet with too many errors to 
be published without revision. “The Palace and thea 
Feast” and “ Atheism” must share the same fate. We 
advise the author, in all kindness and sincerity, to stick 
to his profession and let poetry alone. Better advice 
than this we could not give him were he our brother. 
“Thoughts Suggested by the Sudden Death of 
“To the Ladies’ Repository,” “Thunder-Storm,” “Ra- 
chel’s Tomb,” “The Ocean Storm,” “Farewell,” “My 
Mother,” and “ Human Life,” each have their merit, but 
are hardly worthy of a place in our columns. 

The following might have been used but for the 
amount of matter waiting at the door—‘The Spring 
Sabbath,” “ Mother—Home—Heaven,” “Helena Perci- 
val,” “Old Letters,” “ Death’s Bride,” and “The Sun.” 

“The Golden Sunset” has poetry—the genuine gush 
from the fountain, but it is sadly at fault in its measure. 
Will its author revise it? 

“The Aloe in the Wilderness” is obviously a sheer 
fiction ; it is also greatly deficient both in nature and in 
grace. That is, its imagery is unnatural and its “moral” 
vague and unsatisfactory. 
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Nore To CorRESPONDENTS.—We might easily spend 
one half of our time in answering private letters. Prop- 
ositions for correspondence and contributions are con- 
stantly received. To all such we give this general reply: 
1. We can not promise to publish any thing till it has 
been placed in hand and examined. 2. We can make no 
| special terms with anknown writers. Their success must 
| depend on the quality of contributions actually made. 
Our contributors, we repeat, must not expect us to 
write special letters to “acknowledge the reception” of 
| articles, to “suggest themes,” to “ make suggestions with 
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regard to style,” ete., or to tell why certain contributions 
have not been published. However kindly disposed and 
accommodating an editér may be, he can not possibly 
gratify the wishes of all his correspondents. 


Excerpta FROM CoRRESPONDENCE.—The following 
short leaf from “life experiences” rather than “life 
thoughts” is not without its moral. It is significant of 
high and holy feeling—a beautiful illustration of sor- 
row’s teachings : 


“In my childhood I was called to learn one of the saddest 
lessons of sorrow. That gloomy night, how vivid my recollec- 
tion of it even now! The long, long hours of the night wore 
away painfully and heavily. Still we watched, choking down, 
as best we could, the great and heart-breaking agony of the 
soul, and striving to check the scalding tears which came un- 
bidden. All the while we listened to the low breathing of the 
pale sufferer, the death-cough now and then grating upon our 
very heart-strings. A strange awe came over our young 
spirits as we glanced toward the white face with the black hair 
rtreaming round it, the small hands clasped, the soft, beauti- 
ful eyes closed, the sweet mouth so composed. Death was in 
that chamber, and we, children as we were, two loving little 
sisters, were all alone. The hours rolled on slowly, sadly. 
The great bell of the cathedral pealed its midnight chime. A 
gloomy foreboding crept over our hearts, and curdled, chilled 
its life-blood. We shrank more closely together, my sister and 
I, and gazing out of the little window looked into the silent 
graveyard beyond, where the white tombstones of the departed 
lifted their palled marble, like angel-robed statues, come to 
guard the sainted dead. The death-angel at length came, and 
all was over. 

“Loud and bitter cries of ‘My mother, sweet mother!’ now 
pealed out from that cottage and mingled with the sad wail- 
ings of the storm-wind. A dark, gloomy day passed. Dust 
had been mingled with dust. Night came. It was calm and 
peaceful. And when the cold, wintery moon shone down over 
ffiousands of dreaming inhabitants, its beams fell brightly 
and softly upon a rough slab in the Pauper’s graveyard! 
None, save two little beings, sawit. Slowly, softly, and silently 
they stole out under the blue heavens and kneeled by the 
grave. All they held dear on earth was entombed there. 
Their little bare, white arms twined around each other. The 
silent watchers heeded not the flight of time. The stars at 
length grew dim, and the moon paled and hid herself in the 
light of the morning. Then they arose, and, looking toward 
heaven, lisped, ‘Thy will be done.’ It was in the still watches 
of the night, with only the stars to behold and ‘our Father’ 
to listen, we learned to say, ‘Thy will, not mine be done.’ 
Yes, in our heart-yearnings for our mother departed, in our 
wild anguish, and in our crushed hopes, we learned one of 
life’s highest and holiest lessons, ‘sorrow’s teachings.’ Sad 
night of my childhood—I can forget it, never!” 


THE first sentence in the following note will strike a 
chord and cause it to vibrate in many hearts : 


» “Tam the child of one of the western itinerants and mis- 
sionaries of the long ago, who has ‘retired from business’ with 
the faithful ftinerant’s legacy—broken health and a good con- 
science, abeace with God and all mankind. We live on one 
of the g glorious Illinois prairies that stretches away it 
seems almost to the doors of heaven—that meets and embraces 
the glowing sky many miles away in the direction the Reposi- 

. tory comes from on its mission of love to so many western 
homes and hearts.” 


Some time since we had the misfortune to reject a 
poem, because it seemed to us too much like a “love 
song.” Its author, who, by the way, has the gift of 
song, retorts upon us as follows: 


“Tn this letter you'll find a production that is not a ‘love 
song.’ I have intended never to permit such a thing to escape 





my pen; but it came and I could n’t help it. I never can help 
what I write! never! Onlgythe next piece which I write re- 
sembling ‘The Hidden Fountain,’ which you so coolly rejected, 
I'll send—to a younger editor. 

“Well, if I wrote a silly thing once, 


w * My fault I'll match with grosser instances.” 


What does Shakspeare say? ‘Never does poet touch his pen 
to write, till his ink were tempered with Love’s sighs.’ ” 


THE following note accompanied a contribution, which 
is on file for publication. We give place to it because 
we like to breathe words of cheer into the hearts of such. 
Their example and their thoughts, too, may kindle a 
spirit of lofty determination in others: 


“You may ask why I write. I write for the same reason 
that the bird sings, because I love to write; and could I give 
to others, in perusing, a small part of the pleasure I have felt 
in penning, I should be content. I have waited a long time, 
because I feared to send this to you; but how could I ever 
hope to gain the skill necessary to guide my boat with safety, 
unless I ventured out upon the wave? I may be obliged to 
put back into port again, but I will try and not be discouraged, 
but will wait till I have grown stronger and wiser, and try 
again. If you knew how much I have struggled to procure 
an education, you would not despise my ignorance. A young 
girl battling alone with her puny arm against obstacles from 
which men would turn away in despair, can make but slow 
progress. But I know that there is a ‘God of the fatherless,’ 
and in him will I put my trust and grow strong to pursue the 
paths of his appointment.” 


SIDEBOARD FOR CHILDREN.—The little ones are every- 
where, in millions of homes and in millions of hearts. 
Crowded though we are, we will not wholly neglect them. 
Their wise and witty sayings must have utterance: 


We have thought that possibly you might give a place in the 
“Sideboard for Children” to this saying of our little three- 
year-old Willie. I was assisting a brother minister in an extra 
meeting, and was to be absent for a week, when his mother 
asked him if he would not take pa’s place, sleep in the front 
of the bed, light the lamp, take the head of the table, ete. 
“Yes, ma,” said he, “I can do all but say the table prayer.” 
It would be well if all our little ones could remember that 
their parents said a “table prayer.” Ww. W. €. 


During the past summer a gentleman, living not far from 
“our parsonage,” harnessed his horse to a carriage one hot 
Sabbath afternoon, to go visiting. Having hitched his horse 
to the tying-post while he was busily engaged in getting ready, 
his little boy, under three years of age, climbed into the 
wagon, soon after which a tremendous clap of thunder came, 
scaring the horse, making him break loose and instantly 
turn the carriage bottom side up, with the little fellow under- 
neath’ the wreck. The father soon extricated his boy, who 
was not at all injured, but who looked up earnestly into his 
father’s face and asked, “ Fader, what did I do that the funder 
hit me?” He thought the thunder had hit him. 

W. W. C. 


While talking to the children on Sabbath evening, I spoke 
of the goodness of God, how he provided us with food and 
raiment, and all that was good; when little Fannie—just 
three years old—turned to her sister Ada and said, “Dod will 
dess us up and dive us five cents to dit ice teem.” Older chil- 
dren not unfrequently think to make worldly gain from god 
liness. T. F. 


Our Emma E. has gone home before reaching her third year. 
A little incident in her history illustrates the power of early 
religious instruction. During the absence of the father the 
blessing of the table was asked in silence, to which the dear 
child could not respond as was her custom, and refused to un- 
clasp her hands till a few words were said to which she could 
respond her accustomed amen. Cc. W. B. 
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